We are ati 11 stuck with the 
Castle Frankenstein view of 
science: lofty, detached, 
frightening, more akin to 
magic than to reason. Jon 
Turney reports from the 
annual Oxford science studies 
seminar which looks at new 
ways of promoting 
SCIENTIFIC 

UNDERSTANDING among 
the general public (page 10) 



V '. ! 


The politicization of 
“stands rds”: the A merican 
„ radical press has attacked 
'President Reagan's 
appointmentorthe 
conservative Democrat 
WILLIAM BENNETT 
as head of the US National 
Endowment for the 
Humanities. Peter David 
interviews the controversial 
new watchdog and paymaster 
ofhumanities research (page 
-• 12 ) 

A tale of two cultures: Judy 
Attfteld examines the great 
divide in DESIGN 
EDUCATION between 
traditional aesthetics and the 
dirty overalls” image of 
science and engineering 
(page 13) 

INTELLIGENCE 
TESTING remains one of the 
most emotive of educational 
issues. Maurice Chazan 
reviews a new work by 
Gillian Sutherland wnich 
** traces the history of mental 
testing in English education 
from 1880 to the Second 
World War (page 1 6) 
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Towards a common culture II 


‘Men are grown mechanical 


• • 


If culture is a difficult word in English, 
ideology is still more difficult. It is also 
more popular which broadcasts the 
confusion. The word was first used by a 
fairly obscure French philosopher at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with its literal meaning, the scien- 
ce of Tdeas. Later it acquired more 
powerful if less literal meanings: as a 
grand self-sufficient scheme, an orga- 
nic order of ideas; as a package of 
ideas, ideals, beliefs and customs, the 
Inevitable Weltanschauung', or as an 
interpretative code which we use to 
make sense of the world. In simpler 
words ideology as religon, ideology as 
culture, and ideology as perception. 

This week my concern is with 
ideology in these first two forms as the 
building blocks of modem culture. The 
subject is the grand ideologies of the 
nineteenth and twentieth century 
which have shaped and reflected our 
understanding of that culture - 
nationalism, which intensified and sys- 
tematized (and, some would say, per- 
verted) the older tribal solidarities of 
I family, community and estate; positiv- 
ism. which in its primitive Comteian 
form tried to reduce the knowable to 
the scientific and in its later, logical 
positivist, form denied all metaphysi- 
cal claims; liberalism/socialism, which 
in its Mnrxist form introduced a mater- 
ialist conception of society that under- 
mined the independence of individual 
intelligence and idealism and in its 
milder form established the "social 
question” as the most important issue 
for . industrial society; the affective 
Ideologies from romanticism to 
Freudfenism, which began the ex- 
ploration of the inner world of our 
fears and out feelings. Power and 
bureaucracy, rationality and secular- 
ism, materialism and equality, aliena- 
tion and loneliness - through these 
preoccupations the grand ideologies 
have come over the last century to map 
out the modern condition. 

■ They have also paralleled the great 
movements that have shaped modern 
society. Nationalism has been the 
ideology that represented and justified 
the centralized, bureaucratic nation 
state. The original model was cast in 
revolutionary France and refined (nnd 
purged of any association with social 
radicalism?) in monarchist Prussia 
which was also the home of Hegel, 
nationalism's most totemic philo- 
sopher. In the nineteenth century the 
nation state established itself as the 
most dynamic model for large-scale 
social organization throughout west- 
ern and Southern Europe, in central 
and eastern Europe in the early twen- 
Ueth centum, and throughout the 
world after 1945. e 


religion. As a result it ism, Keynesian economic manage- 
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early and open association with social 
engineering, much of which has been 


is where we have come to live our 
public lives. 

After the national and industrial/ 
scientific revolutions, the most signifi- 
cant movement in modem society has 
been the democratic revolution. This 
has been celebrated in a jumbo-idcolo- 
gy that embraces liberalism, radicalism 
and socialism. Whatever their differ- 
ences they have this in common, that 
the organization of society and the 
regulation of culture according to 
custom and tradition should be swept 
away and a new society and culture 
established according to rational prin- 
ciples (whether economic efficiency, 
human rights, or social justice). As 
with positivism this view lias so thor- 
oughly invaded the modern conscious- 
ness thnt other views have entirely lost 
their intellectual credibility, although 
not their actual relevance. The lan- 
guage of modem politics is made up of 
accumulated vocabularies that stretch 
from eighteenth century phihsophes 
and Wings to twentieth century Marx- 
ists and anti-Marxists. 

The fourth modern movement, the 
revolution of the senses, is mirrored in 
on even more diffuse ideology that 
ranged from romanticism to Frcudinn- 
ism. As I he affective and irrational 
have been expelled from public 
thought along with custom and tradi- 
tion these impulses hnve been concen- 


trated in the world of private feeling. . . A , fi ccond cause was that these 

Literature and art - culture in its ‘Ecologies, however benign their nrnc- 
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week. But that is probably to confuse 
cause and effect; the postwar pragmat- 
ism only became possible because of 
the decay of ideology. That view may 
also underestimate the extent to which 
that pragmatism was itself simply a 
restatement of the some collections of 
ideas and values in more up-to-date 
and less categorical terms. 

Why then did the grand ideologies 
decay? Three broad causes can be 
suggested . first , their superiority 
never went uncontested even in their 
European hey-day between 1789 and 
1939. In Signs of the Times published in 
the Edinburgh Review as early as 1829 
Thomas Carlyle objected to the mater- 
'Hhsmthat developed from positivist 
and liberal thought in terms that were 
echoed later in the century by Ruskin 
and Arnold. He wrote: 

Not the external and physical alone 
is now managed by machinery, but 
the internal and spiritual also . . . 
Men are grown mechanical in head 
and in heart as well as in hand . . . 
Not for internal perfection, but for 
external combinations and arrange- 
ments, for institutions, constitutions 
- for Mechanisms of one sort or 
another, do they hope and struggle. 
Their whole efforts, attachments, 
opinions turn on mechanisms, and 
are of a mechanical character. 

From the very start there was 
resistance to the modern project nut 
simply from those like kings, landown- 
ers, and priests who seemed most 
directly threatened by its constituent 
revolutions, but also from intellectuals 
like Carlyle and Arnold who feared the 
demoralizing crudity of its attendant 
ideologies. Older ideas and values 
retained ns submerged vitality. 

A second cause was that these 
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I realized the dogmatic character o 
he creed, and its incredible intelkc 
tual arrogance. It was a tembh 
thing to arrogate to oneself a kind a 
knowledge that made it a duty torisl 
the lives of other people for » 
uncritically accepted dogma and fta 
a dream which might him out not u 
be realizable. 

So the grand ideologies came unde 
a cloud for very similar reasons to tlx 
religious faith which they had s< 
successfully assaulted a century be 
fore. They were unprovable and there 
fore unscientific however elaborati 
their intellectual claims. And the] 
commanded uncritical loyalty ant 


world after f945~ — «» 

This form of the state is not oftly 
national by also bureaucratic. Indeed 
the centralization (Bretons, Welsh and 
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conventional sense - have become in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
almost exclusively the product of this 
atter world, increasingly narcissistic, 
intense, and fearful. Compare the 
outward idealism of George Eliot with 
Je inward atavism of D. H. Lawrence. 
The areas where private feeling and 
public thought meet such as the family 
and sexuality have become among the 
most contested and troubled in mod- 
J2L ^cieiy ) Th ® interpretations 
offered by the leaders of this fourth 
revolution, from Coleridge and Byron 
to Freud and Laing, have only added 
to this sense of disorder. 

'u 8 four ^rotations 
hat have shaped the modem world, 
the national, the industrial/scientific 
the democratic, and the revolution of 

the SRHSM Thfllv rnll/lii.. - i _( -a. 
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tical consequences in the nineteenth 
century, in the twentieth century 
seemed to condone nnd even produce 

E racticos and behaviour that tor from 
eing civilized were among the most 

hn rhun^ Ulilnnoanj 1. 1 - 
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barbaric witnessed in human history. 
Nationalism seemed to lead to the 
Auschwitz gas ovens and to the mutal 
massacres of Hindus and Muslims in 
India on the brink of independence. 
Positivism seemed to lead to the 
Moloch -like social engineering of Sta- 
lin s Russia or to nuclear weapons and 
environmental despoliation. Liberal- 
ism and socialism seemed to lead to a 
mass society which undermined com- 
munity, despised intelligence, des- 
troyed high culture, and alienated the 
individual citizen. The affective 
ideologies seemed to lead not to 
liberation but to demoralization and 
anomie. 


. - — mi.u jjiwssiuna* 

lization (placemen displaced by civil 
servants) of political authority are the 
instruments that moulded new nation- 
al identitiBs ayt of flic chaos of local 
s and commutial loyalties and which 
nation states used to asSert themselves 
against their rivals: Radicals also came 
to depend on centralized bureaucratic 
. power to produce social reforms. 

If nationalism celebrated the growth 
of * then at ion state, positivism marked 
the industrial revolution and the prbg- 
1 ness of science: Its early emphasis was 
on organization not discovery. Its Drift 
message,, which was carried over irito ; 
our views. of culture apd society, was 1 

S that existing knowledge could beprga- 
•rabre effectively lo. produce 
Wilefed progress rather than that 

tne discovery of new knowledge Would 
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the senses. Their solidity and signifi- nberauon but to demoralization and 
cance cannot bedenied. They form the "lonUt, 
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.chnnvanien, mmA re ? scs . OI right and when they are wrong are 

22! gPyffi P 1 ,han is commonly 
underatood Indeed, the World is 
njled by little else . ..Iam sure that 
^'H 1 l,PP' ver of vested interests is 
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chauvinism and war and also hv iHa , . . . 

stubborn survival of other clusters of ■ than 

loyalty. Positivism hasi I bran 23*? Indee * 

mined by a ■ ... ■ ■ ■ : 

the costs as well as the benafife.W " . b*® power of vested 

^scientific progress ’and’ of the moral ^ ® xa 88 era ted co 

■limitations of tHe rationalist ftadTtiqn : ' J?S>^Th ,1CroaChni 
■ Uberalism-spcialism, has been unt£r- ; 


jitugrebjs raiaer man that 

the discovery of new knowledge Would 

transform our worldy Hencfc the obses- 
sion of Victorian and laterintellectuals 
; W|th machine | metaphors of sodetv: 
Comte s elaborate it naivb dlassifld; 
fion of science, mirrored the pattertvof 
; the early industrial revolution, Which 
depended, much. jeSs bh radical tech- 
nplOEy thari oh superior: social ■ oroi- 
nizatlon. j 

Later positivism wSscotoplred by. the 
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were therefore dangerous, a juagmec 
which seemed to have been smpl 
confirmed by the dark experience c 
the twentieth century. In the spirit c 
this reaction against ideology Liow 
Trilling in 77ie Liberal Imeimth 
published in 1950 defined it In thes 
sour terms “the habit or the ritual 0 
showing respect for certain formulas t 
which , for various reasons having to & 
with emotional safety, we have ver 
strong lies of whose meaning an! 
consequences in actuality we have m 
dear understanding." 

I argued last week that the particuh 
likes and dislikes, preoccupations am 
prejudices, of the British may hav 
distanced us from two of the mas 
prominent dangers inherent in moden 
culture, the imperialism of these gran 
ideologies and Weber's “iron cage"© 
rigid rationality. Our sense of “space' 
nnd distaste for abstraction migh 
serve ns some antidote to the former 
und our sense of "place" and aesthetic 
moral preoccupations to the latter. If 
many wuys this now seems a difficul 
argument to sustain; Britain has clem 
ly been so prominent In developing th< 
key elements In modern culture. 

Our sense of nationalism may be lea 
intense, for reasons which were discus- 
sed last week. But our commitment id 
positivism, at any rate In its 
nineteenth century stages, was notable 
for its thorough enthusiasm. Our urn* 
tribution lo the rationalist tradition ol 
government was also formidable; Li. 
Mill was influential throughout 
Europe a century ago. As for what 1 
have called rather loosely the affective 
ideologies our culture offers some « 
its most effective examples, , whetiw 
the high art of the nineteenth cMWj; 
novel or the low culture of twenUcm 
century pop music. So in what iot 
sense can one talk of Britain staodiog 
apart? j. 

And yet a case can still be maue, 
although not perhaps a conclusive ooe. 

Even a century ago when Bntam 
seemed to be in the forefront “ J* 
formation of a modem soaetyarw 
modern culture. It retained 
remnants of older customs and oiw 
values. The form of state whiejr* 
placed the "Old Corruption bew«j 

1830 and 1850 was never ®M 

Napoleonic model. -The mfiuenw 
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aesthetic rather than an mteu 

movement. : . ■ 

, But the «®l break has 
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twentieth century. The drifting 
that could already be oteej' 
Edwardian- Elga rian Engwn 
a^alarafo#! after the FifSt WorlO 
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accelerated after the Firstar 
by the arrival of the exiles (h« 
himself) from the collapse oft Q ? n 
culture of continental Europe 
1920s and 1930s. Or 
way to put it is to afgu® p 
• of grand ideology tmti th diW ® P 
pjtugmatism, which ; 
out Europe after 1945, arrived a 
early in Britain. „ 

. Peter Sci 

, thsjfT! WEEK; the' rise of P 08 * 
• pragmatism, i ^ ; 
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End of the line, warn librarians 


by Paul Flather 

University librarians already worries about serious 


o( services and periodicals expected for first-class 
research. 

A new survey prepared by the Standing Confer- 
ence of National and University Libraries reveals 
that the proportion of university funds spent on 
libraries fell from 4.5 to 4.3 per cent between 1981/82 
and 1982/83. These are the latest years for which 
information is available and it could be even lower 
now. 

TheSCONUL has just started collecting data, but 
this confirms figures from the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors anaPrinci pals showing that in real terms 
the amount universities spend on books has fallen by 
£2.4m and on periodicals by £900,000 between 
1979/80 and 1982/83. 

But librarians are most worried by the high 
inflationary index attached to books nnd periodicals, 
given an extra twist by the falling value of the pound. 
The CVCP's cost index shows books have jumped 54 
percent In the past four years* compared to building 
repairs 28 per cent, laboratory maintenance 26 per 
cent and salaries 14 per cent. The overall rise is 20.7 
per cent. 

The plight of libraries is ccrtnin to Feature in the 
University Grants Committee strategy document 


expected next month. Qne proposal being canvassed 
would be the creation of a new UGC standing 
committee on research to monitor research funding 
emupment grants and libraries. 

This could take over from the steering group set up 
after the 1976 Atkinson report on capital provision 
for libraries. This has not met for more than a year 
since Dr Anne Whiteman, fellow of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford retired as chairman. The UGCwill 
review the group's standing shortly. 

Mr Anthony Loveday, secretary of SCONUL, 
warned some kind of extra funding - perhaps 
through a special technology fund - was essential. 
"We nave reached the stage where serious dnmage to 
the long-term well-being of libraries is imminent. 
There is no more fat left," he said. 

Another recent SCONUL survey showed that 88 
percent of libraries had cut back on monographs. 81 
percent on serial perodicals, 62 percent on binding. 
58 per cent on items over £60 each, 52 per cent on 
opening hours. Some 83 per cent had reduced clerical 
staffing in recent years, 76 per cent had reduced 
academic staffing and 55 per cent cut other posts. 

The SCONUL is also concerned by the record 
number of head librarianships in universities which 
have fallen vacant in the past three years, usually as a 
result of retirement incentives. In several cases the 
post has been filled by the deputy and the deputy's 
post frozen. 


IT institute 


nw electronics industry greeted the 
of proposals for a new, private 
Vjweraty Institute ol Information 
ttaaology with some surprise this 

The mHin companies concerned with 
shortages stressed that the prop- 
‘hem from the Dep H rt- 
EU 5 nd Incl ustry. And they 
8d ty Ihe . DTI suggestion 
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lo examine skill supply, said: 
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sgbgj ft for information tech- 
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Strathclyde wins fight to 
keep college in its own hands 




by Olga Wojlas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Government has backed down 
over its proposal to take control of Bell 
College of Technology, curently run 
by Strathclyde Regional Council. 

This decision follows a year of 
tactical skirmishing between the Scot- 
tish Education Department and 
Strathclyde over the transfer of two 
regional colleges. 

Last July, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, Mr George Younger, 
announced that he Intended transfer- 
ring Bell and Glasgow colleges of 
technology in Strathclyde and Napier 
College in Lothian to central control, 
because of their high proportion of 
advanced work; He also proposed 
tran&rrlbg Leith Nautical College, 
currently a central institution,.; to 
Lothian region. ; ' ■ 

Strathclyde, \ybich re?ogn!?ed that it 
would probably lose Glasgow College 
of Technology.! - but was , anxious to 
retain Bell, formally opposed '■ the 
ttinsfer of either college. TaJShasntwJ 
, allowed it to concede V la? 89 w *n 
-refurit >fnr SOIL 1 ■*'; ’! •'* 


The region had argued that it was 
important to keep Bell as a further 
education college for the Hamilton 
area, and that it provided consultancy 
and in-service courses for other local 
colleges. 

But Bell has been keen for transfer 
lo Scottish Office control, since it fears 
that if the other colleges become 
central institutions, leaving it as the 
only advanced college under regional 
control, there could be a gradual 
takeover of its advanced courses. 

Although the Government has now 
reached agreement with Strathclyde, it 
is still In dispute with Lothian over 
Napier and Leith colleges. 

Napier’s ruitning costs are £1 lm, but 
: the region will lose only £7m through 
loss of the rate support grant and 
jner-authority payments for students 
who dune from pther regions. 

But | Lothian still claims that it de- 
serves compensation for Napier Whose 
buildings and equipment qre under-, 
.stood }q i?e worth more than £10iri. 


Many libraries are also having lo find extra funds 
to help install and develop new technology. Most 
appear to have received respectable grams, accord- 
ing to the SCONUL survey which showed that 72 per 
cent received additional funds for automation ana 67 
per cent did not have to reduce spending on 
audio-visual equipment. One important project is 
the joint academic network to link all university and 
polytechnic libraries via n single computer board, 
with Sheffield and London leading the wav. 

Hull, where the poet Philip uirkin is head 
librarian, has suffered as badly as any with staffing 
down by 16 per cent since 1981, book purchasing 
funds up by just £42,IXX) from 1980 to 1984, a severe 
drop in real terms and a second round of periodical 
cancellations - equivalent to a 16 percent drop - set 
for January. 

"We are facing double cuts, that is our problem," 
Mr Tom Graham, the deputy librarian said. “We do 
not have adequate funds and we arc not being 
compensated for the falling pound. I am afraiu 
library services will just not be sufficient to support 
the kind of research that Hull is required to ao." 

At the other end while Sheffield has also suffered 
badly with spending on periodicals falling from 
£236,000 in 1980/81 to £I92,0U0 in I9R3/84, and new 
books per student down from 2.5 to 1 .3. the senate 
has just agreed to increase the recurrent grant 
allocation by £200,000 a year from its reserves. 


UGC calls for 
extra cash 
for Ulster 

by Karen Gold 

Northern Ireland’s new university 
needs an extra £1 1.lm spent on build- 
ings and equipment to bring it up to the 
standard of other universities in the 
United Kingdom. 

That is the recommendation of a 
University Grants Committee working 
party only weeks before the University 
of ulster, an amalgamation of the 
Ulster Polytechnic and New Uriiversi-. 
ty of Ulster, is due lo receive its royal 
charter. 

The permanent UGC working parly 
for Northern Ireland, reporting on its 
first year’s investigations, says that 
both the NUU and Queen’s University 
are better off for funding and student/ 
staff ratios than their mainland coun- 
terparts. 

But ihe polytechnic Is slightly worse 
off and will need an extra £4.8m - in 
addition to the £ 1. 359m for the whole 
new university in 1984/85 for furniture' 
and equipment - to bring the new 
institution to a well-found state. 

The second area where the UGC 
wants increased funding is' in London- 
derry, where the working party recom- 
mends an even larger increase in 
student numbers than the fourfold. 

| increase already planned. [ 

Maaee University Collect, which 


will be Ulster University s site in 
Londonderry, has been earmarked an 
increase from around 170 full-time 
equivalent students to 800 by the new 

continued on page three 


Alvey-style 
plan for 
materials 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Government is considering back- 
ing a large collaborative research prog- 
ramme For engineering materials, fol- 
lowing the recommendations of an 
advisory group set up last year. 

The Department of Trade and In- 
dustry has been asked to pay half the 
cost of u four or five-year scheme 
worth £12(Jm, financed in a similar wav 
to the larger Alvey computer research 
programme. 

The materials advisory group was 
set up last August to look nt the need 
for a collaborative effort to develop 
new_ materials and speed up introduc- 
ton if improved materials in industry. 
The group, chaired by Mr John Col- 
lycnr. chairman of Associated En- 
gineering, has now reported to the 

The repoort calls for a new research 
club, bringing together industry, gov- 
ernment departments, the Science and 
Engineering Research Council and the 
universities. This would be similar to 
Alvey or the DTI-sponsored Joint 
Opto-Ebctronlcs Research Scheme 

The report notes thnt SERC backing 
fur materials res cur eh has been res- 
tricted recently, as raven Jed by the 
council's own recent study of unfunded 
"alpha" grants. It paints to big prog- 
rammes of research into new materials 
in other countries, including Japan. 

The British scheme proposed would 


cover new materials like composites 
nnd ceramics as well as improvements 
to more traditional materials. The 
report says work should be organized 
around a few engineering demonstra- 
tion projects which ivouldact as a focus 
for new materials technology and 
■speed up its application. 

Members or the group which pro- 
duced the report hope tor a positive 
response from ministers this, autumn. 
Mr Kenneth Bakdr, minister for in- 
formation technology, has twice 
hinted that the Alvey and JOER5 
mode] could be extended to other 
areas. Speaking at the materials en- 
gineering conference at Leeds Uni- 
versity last month, and again nt an 
Alvey press conference last week, he 
said ihe volume of research needed in 
key areas of technology over the next 
10 years could only be supported by 
collaborative programmes. 

The official Dti position is that the 
report is being considered and may be 
published later in the year. If a col- 
laborative programme receives DTI 
backing, possibl with support from the 
Ministry of Defence, it will probably 
produce a further shift in research 
policy-making away from the research 
councils toward the industry depart- 
ment. 


Tinandai Jssue las a- bargain 
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Advice to 
body falls 
on deaf ears 

The two days before the Parliamen- 
tary recess produced a flurry of 
announcements Including several of 
concern to those In education. 
Among them was one dealing with 
the reconstitution of the National 
Advisory Body whose Initial three- 
year term will come to an end next 
January. 

In one way the Announcement 
caused no surprise since Sir Keith 
has already Indicated clearly that he 
Intended the NAB to continue. 
Nonetheless there was some specula- 
tion as to whether lie would take the 
opportunity to amend its constitution 
or terms of reference and It Is 
Interesting to see that few amend- 
ments have been made In either 
direction. Two additional repre- 
sentatives of Industry and the profes- 
sions will further Increase the size of 
the board, and almost inevitably 
therefore strengthen the working 
groups which are established to re-' 
view particular areas of provision. 

PcrliBps it is Inevitable, for this 
trend has already emerged over the 
three-year period. But It is to be 
regretted In that one of the chief 
strengths of the NAB, namely the 
openness of Its debates. Is likely to be 
ftirther eroded if key decisions are 
effectively determined in working 
groups whose papers and discussions 
are not open (o scrutiny until they 
surface at the board. 

The National Association of 
Teachers In Further and Higher 
Education had pressed strongly for 
an Important amendment to Ihe 
terms of reference of the NAB which 
seems to have fallen on deaf enrs. We 
have been Increasingly concerned 
that the NAB is not formally consti- 
tuted to advise the Secretary of State 
on the level or resources which It feds 
necessary to maintain the system at 
reasonable levels of provision. In- 
stead the terma of reference charge it 
with giving advice to the Secretary of 
Stale within the resources deter- 
mined for the Bedor. 

The boundary line between these 
two formulations docs or course 
represent something of a tightrope 
and the committee nas'on occasions 
gone publicly to Sir Keith to ask for 
additional resources for the sector. It 
would have represented a major 
breakthrough had the NAB been 
clearly charged with this responsibil- 
ity-, 

As an association we have had 
many disagreements with the NAB 
during its first three years of develop- 
ment. Some of these have been sharp 
and public and we have campaigned 
openly for opposition to particular 
policies. 

This autumn and spring will see 
the blueprint being established for 
higher education' to. (he end of the 
century, - Both the NABandtbe. 
University Graduate Committee Are 
.In the process of drawing together 
their final advice on long-term 
strategy. The : UGC has already 
■ Issued its statement on continuing 
education and a NAB. report on this 4 
area of provision Is; now before the 
NAB committee for its approval, The 
Governments opening shots have 
been to revise the demand projec- 
2 (Jot/ 0 * education fojtbe year 

It will be the greatest test of the 
NAB. to, see whether It con, in the 
Inevitably cut-throat competition fpr 
resources, preserve and ekfend the 
public sector interests. Natfhefor one, 
will be fighting Inside and outside the 
board to ensure that this happens. 

Jean BocOck 

. —^4 L-l— 


The author is assistant secretary fir 
higher education at the A 'ptiotial Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education. 
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Sir, - Your leader “Closing down the 
OU” (July 27) is the best [have read 
concerning the Open University and 
the wider considerations connected 
with it and higher education- You are 
to be congratulated on such an objec- 
tive and meaningful analysis- Howev- 
er. could I be permitted to put a slight 
gloss on it, and mnkc a comment based 
on, l suspect, a unique experience and 
coincidence? 

First, until the end of April. I was 
the first northern regional director of 
the OU since May 1969. 1 took early - 
very early - retirement then, in part 
because of the critical financial press- 
ures on the university. It made life in 
senior management difficult to say the 
least, but I thought, too, (hat my 
voluntary departure might save the 
OU a few coppers and save me a few 
further professional headaches. The 
problems have created an unhelpful 
atmosphere in Milton Keynes ana in 
the university’s regions, causing untold 
damage in terms of morale for students 
and stuff of all categories. 

But you are right in stressing that 
there is something very wrong between 
the OU and the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. You have made that 
point before. It is my belief that a lot of 
this fault lies in the university, for the 
manner and style of its dealings with 
the DES is not well received in cither 
Westminster or Whitehall. That re- 
grettable fact is, l believe, now recog- 
nized by most of my former colleagues 
and they seek to redress this 'shortly. 

One can but hope that when effec- 
tive communications can be reopened 
(as they were when Margaret Thatcher 
was Secretary of State at the DES - to 
quote one seemingly overlooked ex- 
ample) ministers, aides and civil ser- 
vants will be able to agree the figures in 
dispute, and much, much more. The 

Liberal hope 

Sir. - As one of the Liberal whips who 
was involved with the tabling of our 
prnyer against the i 984/5 grant regula- 
tions, 1 find some of the comments 
attributed to Labour spokesmen in 
your report on the matter surprising, 
to say the least. 

We indulged In no “skulduggery" in 
tabling our prayer. We merely fol- 
lowedwhnt we had been advised were 
the correct Parliamentary procedures, 

K rocedures which the Labour Party 
five used in the past. Nor did we have 
the benefit of a leak from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. 

The real villains of the piece are not 
the Alliance, who have merely used 
our Parliamentary rights more effi- 
ciently than Labour, out the Labour 
Patty, which arrogantly and wrongly 
believes it has some peculiar divine 
right of opposition. 

Rather than complaining because 
the Alliance has beaten them to the 
mark, I wish that for once Labour 
would put the interests of students 
above parly chauvinism and support 
; our prayer, 
j Yours sincerely, 

ARCHY KIRKWOOD, 

Liberal MP for Roxburgh and Ber- 
wickshire, 

House of Commons. 

Scots culture 

Sir, - The bland hreogahee q{ Peter 
■Scott a.- “There'll ajways be an Eng- 
I and", (August 3) leaves me breathless. 
Npt only are the Scots really English, 
he says, but they show .their acquiesc- 
ence. by their “lack of rancour' 1 . 
Apparently the worth bf a nation Is to 
be .measured by Its hatred of other . 

■ nations! A group of prominent Scot- 
tish academics [ have just sent a com- 
. plaint to . the Secretary of State about 
. official, neglect of, , Scotland's native 
language. According to Mr Scott they 
would have dupe better to, send him V 
■.bomb. Is ' this . the vpice of English 
Culture?. . t ;;: 

Yours faithfully, 

FRASER, ' 

,24 Wlnram Platts,,.' ' , 

St Andrews, Fife.'; .-! 

iU^rtforiroti arrive W 

Tuesday monring.rTtrty should be as 
short as possible and wrltten on one 
side of the paper. The editor restrHa 
the right to .cut or tMneod Jheqk jf 
necessary. \ . >■*• 
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day, for whatever reason, the OU 
closes its doors will be a Dunkirk, and 
for the education system, (here may 
well he no D Day. 

Secondly, and perhaps equally of 
note is that as a registered unemployed 

E crson (I need more “stamps"), 1 have 
ecn invited to several Manpower 
Services Commission events through 
the Professional and Executive Regis- 
ter. Up to now I have attended two 
ill-structured events to sec if 1 am suited 
for management, or not; to discover 
how to fill in a curriculum vitae and use 
a polytechnic library. Furthermore I 
have in this package needed to listen to 
quasi-psychology and now have the 
opportunity lobe advised and counsel- 
lea for another 13 weeks. 

No one knew who 1 was, what 1 did, 
or why I came. It seemed no one cared. 
Nor aid I know who the other four - 
yes, four - participants were. It didn't 
take long to find out , with five students 
and two tutors, nor that we had 
nothing in common - except not being 
in full-time employment -but that did 
not change what was supposed to be, 
and called an “open learning” pro- 
gramme. 

I can be paid to travel nt 95p a mile* 
for a round trip of 84 miles on 16 
occasions; the course is free. No 
wonder I feel sad and angry. The MSC 
pay this to me, but much more to the 
teaching institutions who take up and 
devise fiicsc ventures. With nny luck 
more staff will be appointed to these 
agencies and their licads of depart- 
ment could be in for regrading! All 
this. Open Tech and more while the 
OU suffers. Priorities? 

You are right: beware the MSC 
steamroller. Innt it is heavy there can 
be no doubt. Whether it is needed to 
dabble in education is another matter. 

I suppose it’s a question of who is 


m 


batting and who is bowling. Perhaps 
rain should slop play. 

Yours, etc., 

A. PETER MILLER, 

Hewn Stones, 

Hcxtol, Hcxhuin. 

Sir, - I refer to the letter (THES, July 
27) from Professor Harris uiid other 
OU academics appealing for open 
discussion. As the professor chiefly 
responsible for the economics block of 
DI02 he may he able openly to help 
concerning some problems it raises. 

Could he perhaps explain why it was 
necessary, for demonstration and tex- 
tual discussion purposes, to use q 
diagram (repeated five times) that 
exaggerated profits in the furniture, 
manufacturing industry by more than 
20 times, while claiming it was a 
deliberate abstraction from reality? 

The course team recently wrote me 
that it was done for reasons of “graphic 
expedience”. This astonished me. To 
confirm it I asked for clarification. It is 
hardly surprising that they changed 
their ground. However, the replace- 
ment explanation, equally surprising, 
was as follows: “The illustrator re- 
sponsible for this diagram is also n 
cartoonist, who wiis used because we 
wanted a light touch for n subjeet - 
economics - often perceived as dreary. 
Your objections to this facetious exag- 
geration. however, have taught us a 
valuable lesson, and we shall try in 
future to be more sensitive U> unin- 
tended implications.” 

Either of these two most recent 
answers leave me problems with which 
no doubt the professor can help open- 
ly. With till the tributes made to 
serious, mature, experienced, dedi- 
cutcd students, why is it thought 
necessary to distort reality to lighten 
their load by treating them as juve- 
niles? 
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IlfuilfaUon by Wtndy Holla 

The role 
of design 

Sir, - Judy Attfield ("Design for 
Learning” , THES August 10) refers to 1 
our Interest at the Royal College of Art 
in design education at infant school 
level as “broadening the net to catch 
potential consumers young by initiat- 
ing them . into . good design”. Our 
concern is rather to broaden the notion 
of design itself which, In its widest 
sense, can be seen as the ability to 
envisage alternative realities and to 
depict those alternatives in codified 
1 ways. 

. .Understanding the contingencies of 
the physical environment and conse- ’ 
quently being able to act Ufion and 
manipulate that environment, is a 
; crucial distinguishing characteristic of 
: human intelligence .whose rolelncdu- ■ 
. Cational development needs to be i 
, much more tlrnily integrated Ifito the 1 
school curriculum from primary level 
" upwards. ,To understand th£' role 
; which the capacity for design plays jn > 
intellectual functioning is not only of . 
academia. Interest. It is of urgent 
roncem ld those who.seek to resolve :i 
;■ me , dilemmas of higher education ip : : 

. w h 1 ?! iptpTporati pg 

■ the designeriptq industrial dnd econb-' 

J ^f.enaeavour in constructivq ways, 

- If designers are to coirimunieate 
.their invaluable contributions . then ,, 
• JP?y must be educated M wpll as 
. m « Pw. society istomakc fyU 

v- ctv.t.iU'ivjy-, * •a.y.i 


use of their contributions then, 
through our education, wc must all be 
encouraged to develop visual as well as 
verbal forms of understanding. 

Yours faithfully, 

JANET DALEY. 

Design education unit. 

Royal College of Art, 

Kensington Gore, SW7. 


Sir, - It is gratifying to find renewed 
attention to design education in your 
pages, for despite its worldly associa- 
tions, the subject docs much to deter- 
mine the visual texture of our life and 
our, reactions to it. 

Judy Attfield's article was factually 
informative. But in an area so con- 
cerned with present practice and its 
future consequence, must we preface 
any debate by such slabs pf retrospec- 
tion? Admittedly, design still suffers a 
dearth of recognized philosopliical 
constants, and its perceived theoretical 
framework is a rambling affair, yet 
surely it no longer needs to restate Its 
academic origins in order to give 
authority to its current position. Pub- 
fished space is too precious. Perhaps 
qontributions are thim ' 
i ; ! Design and design history are cstab- 
| fished academic subjects within which 
there Is much to discuss and more to 
anticipate. Now.let’s look forward aijd 
outwards, 'please. , '. 

1 Yoiirs faiihfblly. 

BRIAN HOLDER,.. . 1 : , 
Hertfordshire College of Art & De- ' 
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No guide is given in the courst*,,, 
what manufacturing profits 
reality. Special^ Stag" 
therefore required to recoH^ 
distortion. The question oiC 
ness therefore does noi arise, 
in iny tutorial class, not even theta* 
knew there was a distonioo mjh «ii 

pointed out. Noteventheiutoito 

gested it was a joke. Why did A 
professor think that students would» 
this ns funny? Was it a good eooS 
reason for exaggeration anyw wp 

A repeat of the diagram H uri a 
the basis for discussion of what vodd 
be a fair division, of the valucaddedh 
manufacture, between wages andfe 
“capitalist class”. The diagram dam 
profits taken by capitalists to be dm 
times that given to labour. The Irah 
very much the opposite. In win 
labour takes seven times more ihi 
capital. Very, very few students cod! 
possibly know this. How, then, & 
they orientate themselves to and mil* 
an informed judgment oi retor 
How can (hey compare the valldhtd 
different perspectives of reality nk 
the “model” they are given loexnu 
upon is acknowledged as a fidwa 
joke7 

Docs the professor now prooosei 
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treat the matter openly and make s» 
that all tutors ana students are am 
thnt the diagram is a joke? If nol.n 
can only sympathize with the pnb 
sionnl economists who wrote of Ik 
television programme associated aid 
this unit: '‘Many observers may n» 
elude thnt this is not an instna 
caricHture, but a deliberate travestj.’ 
(THES, July 7). 

Yours faithfully, 

RAYNER SHARP, 

The Old Mill. 

Sutton Valence, 

Maidstone. _ 

Decision making 

Sir, - Ernest Boyer (THES, Augujj 
reports the important view that to 
siun-mnking arrangements on canj* 
should be as varied as the agendawx 
faced”. Only the usual two blirlj 
white u Iterant Ives were 
forniuj negotiations or informal 
versa lions. , . 

But new decision-making 
enable negotiations to be haniW 
more systematic and vcrs8t ' ,e , v $: l i, 
the computer" , via programs 

Priority Decision System or m 
Sciences Associates. Now thsiH« 
systems arc increasingly 
ican and British business negJJ 
of all kinds, it is at ' Kt . e PSiB 
achieve the vnned 
arrangements w h'ch have b«n 
caled on campus in the U"' 1 ” w 

However, for this to hapl*” 
requires that genuine^ 
friendly programs be taken cm 
technological siding to 
universities have 
use in the main-line manage®® 1 r 
cess of education. 

JIMMY ALG1E, 

Management decision 
Brunei University. 1 

Industry bias _ 

Education Advisory Own® jU 
accused of bias,.!" ‘bat 1 ' 
towards industry in the 
its membership. That 1 thi ‘ ^ 

is not remarkable, , JbfJl { Lof5l> 1, 
dered that the under-se^^^ u 


Dr David Corke, senior ecology lecturer at North East London 
Polytechnic, spotted the rarest snake in the world while he was out. 
looking for lizards. The snake, the couresse, is only found in the 
Marla Islands near St Lucia. It Is quite harmless, but was almost 
wiped out when mongooses were introduced on St Lucia 100 years ago 
(a kill the deadly Fer-de-Lance snakes - which Ironically survived. 

The couresse has only been seen 20 times in the last 25 years, and not 
Hall since 1980, suggesting that U might be extinct. Dr Corke was in 
the Maria Islands woods studying ground lizards Just after dawn. He 
saw the snake coming towards him across a pile oileavcs, “grabbed it, 
weighed and measured and photographed it, and got some other 
scientists to come across and see it. Then I released it where 1 found it. 

1 never saw it again.” 


Specialist 
unit fights 
for cash 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

^Whilst unit set up to advise and 
further education staff which is 
w to Jose Its main source of funds 
*'ti tjght to continue its work, 
toe Scottish Vocational Prcnara- 

E.HoT sot U P I" 1982 at 
College of Education, Glus- 
give particular attention to the 
a. ^l men ‘ s W 1 to 18 action plan and 
,W n *. Initiative. It is 
PWmenf he ^ co,, ‘ s *’ Education De- 

when lu management steering 
askd Ihe SED >£ 
MTS rraaki W 11 a Permanent body, 

Secre,ar y of 

replied that the unit 
S^^banded whcn it comes to 
In * n,tia * ‘bree-year funding 

Younger, SCO- 
l2S° Uldb r e ^or^d^ “within 
'kknii am of the work of ‘be 
concerned wjth the 

SateJsar" hr 

WflMOfT 10 rcn , ew SCOVO's 

S* BJ5Sf c 1 V 0 annually from 
R veil ^ Services Commission 


Efficiency 
group set 
up by OU 

An efficiency steering group has been 
unpointed ns promised by the Open 
University to inquire into Internal 
organization of the university. 

It will parallel the committee 
chaired by Sir Alex Jurratl, chairman 
of Reed International, who is carrying 
out n series of studies into the universi- 
ties. 

The OU group, which will be 
chaired by Mr Frank Ruhcmann of 
• Tube Investments and a member of the 
OU council, was appointed by the 
university's council. 

The university has been assured by 
the Department of Education ana 
Science that the study is not going to be 
dealing with academic judgment. 

The question as to whether profes- 
sional consultants will be brought in to 
carry out the inquiry will be answered 
in September when the first meeting of 
the group is expected. 

The OU group is composed of a 
mixture of internal ona external 
appointees which include Sir Austin 
Bide, chairman of the visiting commit- 
tee; Mr AndrewBlewers, a member of 
the science faculty; Sir Clifford Butler, 
vice chancellor of Loughborough Uni- 
versily; Mr Kit Olivers, of the efficien- 
cy unit at Whitehall; Mr Joe Clinch 


Alvey profit conflicts loom 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Conflicts of interest between com- 
panies and academic institutions doing 
joint research under the Alvey compu- 
ter research programme are likely as 
the work moves toward commercial 
exploitation. 

Universities and polytechnics will be 
free to negotiate tneir own terms for 
returns on products developed under 
Ihe programme. This is the first formal 
departure from the normal stipulation 
that the British Technology Group 
handles such deals. 

However, there is some disquiet in 
universities at the Alvey directorate's 
proposal to make the guidelines of the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council's cooperative grants scheme 
the basis for calculating payments to 
academic institutions. 

Intellectual property rights under 
the £350m Alvey programme adminis- 
tered from the Department of Trade 
and Industry, have been difficult to 


finalize because the BTCi’s right of first 
refusal lo exploit publicly funded in- 
ventions is due to be dissolved, but no 
one knows when ihe Government will 
finalize alternative arrangements. 

The interim position agreed be- 
tween the depart mems involved is that 
rights in the products of joint industry- 
academic projects will rcsi with the 
companies involved, to encourage 
commercial exploitation. 

The SERC has persuaded the Alvey 
directorate that the guidelines for its 
cooperative grams scheme should be 
the basis for agreements under Alvey. 
But there is disagreement on the 
rigidity of the royalty rates the SERC 
normally suggests. 

_ The SERC guide lines suggest royal- 
ties of 15 per cent on computer 
software developed jointly, for exam- 
ple. But some universities think they 
can do better. Miss Susan Jacobs, 
research contracts officer at Imperial 
College. London, said; “We would 
like freedom to negotiate to reflect 
the normal market position”. She said 


software royalties well above 15 per 
cent were not uncommon from joint 
research projects. 

A spokesman for the British Tech- 
nology Group, who normally negoti- 
ate on behalf of academic institutions 
involved in cooperative SERC grants, 
said that the figures in the guidelines 
werc normally an upper limit. Howev- 
er, Dr Timothy Walker, of the Alvey 
directorate, said the scheme's guide- 
lines were not meant to be rigidly 
applied, and it was up to universities to 
negotiate a better return ir they could. 

More and more universities arc 
being drawn into the programme as 
new Alvey contracts arc let. Last 
week, Mr Kenneth Baker, the in- 
formation technology minister, 
.announced a further £33m worth of 
work, backed by £30m from com- 
panies. The new contracts, all in 
techniques for making very large scale 
integrated circuits, involve 24 universi- 
ties, polytechnics and other non-in- 
dustrial research establishments in col- 
laborative work. 


Study slams YTS over 
job discrimination 




science branch of the DES; Mr J 
Smith, secretary at Imperial College; 
Dr Stephen Sykes, OU assistant 
secretary and Dr John Horlock, vice 
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by Patricia Santineili 
The Youth Training Scheme is not 
only reinforcing the existing class, race 
ana gender barriers but dividing young 
people into employable and unem- 
ployable, according to a South Bank 
Polytechnic study. 

The study which is based on a survey 
of YTS at Southwark College of Furth- 
er Education was conducted by the 
Lifestyle Enhancement Research 
Unit, based in the social sciences 
department of the polytechnic. 

The unit stresses tnat although this is 
only a small scale study, its findings, if 
similar to other schemes, have serious 
implications for the whole of YTS and 
need further investigation. 

Altogether, the college has some 
300 YTS places and the unit looked in 
particular at Mode A courses run for 
the Association of British Travel 
Agents, Mode B2 paramedical course 
and Mode B! mixed projects. 

It found thnt the majority of young 
people on Mode A ABTA courses 
were middle class, white and lived 
outside Southwark. They had been 
mainly selected by employers after 
seeking employment in the travel busi- 
ness and had at least two O levels. 

Mode B2 trainees on the other hand 
had been selected by the careers 
service. Some had been interviewed 
for Mode A courses but had found 
themselves on Mode B without any 
explanation. 

In the case of Mode B1 trainees, the 
unit says there appeared to be some 
subtle discrimination by the careers 
service - probably due to the rigid 
structure of YTS - and most of tne 
young people on such schemes were 
unaware tnat there was even any 
choice of mode. 

The unit also found that the majority 
of trainees on Mode B courses be- 
longed to ethnic minority groups and 
lived In Southwark or adjoining 
boroughs. 


Mission delayed 

The joint British, German.and Amer- 
ican space science . mission due for 
launch from Florida last Thursday has 
been delayed by technical problems. 

Tlie three spacecraft, which will be 
used to study the solar wind Teaching 
Earth, were due for a rescheduled 
launch yesterday._ ■ 



In contrast, on the Mode A ABTA 
scheme only one out of 75 places had 
been filled oy a black student. But the 
unit does point out that there was one 
exception, the GLC Made A office 
skills courses which had 25 black to 34 
white trainees. 

The unit points out that gender 
discrimination is more subtle and has 
been reinforced by the use of occupa- 
tional training families and by the 
trainees’ own Ideas and aspirations. 

But its research shows that YTS 
schemes dealing with training families 
in administrative, clerical and office 
services, personal sales, and services 
and community and health services 
almost entirely recruited girls. 

In contrast families dealing with 
installation, motor maintenance, re- 
pair, engineering had a majority or 

& unit stresses that recall tment 
policies on YTS need urgent revision, 
not only to ensure the removal of class, 
gender, race divisions, but to give 
young people a fair chance of future 
employment. It points out that Mode 
A students stand the greater chance of 
finding employment at the end of the 
scheme because of thoir continuous 
relationship with employers and the 
labour market. 

In the case of Mode B2, however, 
the chances arc much reduced, and on 
Mode Bl, the unit says there is not 
even the pretence that there will be 
jobs available at the end of scheme. 
# The Young Srottish Nationalists, 
the youth wing of the Scottish Nation- 
al Party, are to debate a call for the 
complete replacement of the Govern- 
ment’s youth training scheme by a 
system of four-year apprenticeships. 

The motion calling tor a programme 
of skilled industrial education comes 
from the YSN’s national executive, 
and is the keynote of their annual 
conference in Glasgow on September 
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"lb H0LWJtH THE ffcWGe- 
l&IOflNfr UltS WT SQ\MBl£ 
IS THE BEST SHOW UTW." 

Courting 

couple 

Herlot-Watt University** central 
buildings In Edinburgh will exchange 
one court for another when the 
university moves to n single site 
campus outside the city. 

The buildings will house Edin- 
burgh's new sheriff court house, 
planned to be completed by 1992, 
three years after the unlvesily moves 
lo Its Rlccarlon campus. 

The purchase price will not be 
negolaled until six monllis before the 
entry dale, but Herlot-Watt Is under- 
stood (o dispute the district valuer's 
estimate, thought to he around 
£U4m. If there Ts no agreement, the 
case will go the Lands Tribunal for 
Scollnnd, 

Herlot-Watt Is entitled to keep 28 
per cent of the purchase price, nnce 

E arl of the original cost come horn 
enefactlons, not public funds. 


Privatization protest will 
halt action plan work 


Wltl,an addition- 
WT? riraning cost of £L5m by 

tbt y ie ' v institu- 

and « 


polytechnics, the development of a 
larger research base at Ulster will be 
one 6f the working party* major 
concerns." the reporf says. U hopes to 
discuss research policies and funding 


S in , StUu ; 1 wjth ‘he univertitysoon , f . Soigh somc might be continued on 

t mss s»as -sir* "* ’•“*“* » 
.BjB Sffffi BB- jSststfjase- 

for Northern - parly does not see bow it could sensibly P|JP"2L 0 f ulster .and its charter 

i pSd ^ s ’ but ; sofar ^ prepare ithe detajpd.-gi^anoe^ 'dav • 

« ftonji *A e w or ^pnimitled quested . . . as to un Jon of the neiw institution .will not 

ments oiv which each Insutution could ^ restricted in its activities to 

h1so Mots that •' most usefully concentrate its n^med ic be 'ledUcationar., ; . 
I'* . rw ive .needed ui Hp.- ? ;» ■ •• - •••"> •> 1 •- •' ■ — 


• A time bomb is ticking away under the 
government's 16 to 18 action plan, the 
further education officer of Scotland's 
' largest teaching union has warned. 

Mr Arthur Houston, of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland, has re- 
' vealed that from next week E1S further 
education members will boycott work 
on- the action plan until there are 
guarantees that tne scheme will not be 
available to private agencies. 

The : boycott Is likely to have most 
effect on examinations due to be held 
in December, when according to Mr 
Houston a substantial number of the 
150 chief examiners and 600 markers 
and moderators would be EIS mem- 
bers. ' 

; The EIS attack is aimed at the 


“There would be substantial aptivi- 
ties which each Institution would need 

to carry out If It were to fulfil the r ---- T - 

meaning of the word 'university'. ’ * m December, when according to Mr 

Hie report also reminds Queen’s Houston a substantial number of the 

that the UQC Has decided there is no 150 chief examiners and 600 markers 

academic justification for It to retain and moderators would be EIS mem- 

four-year undergraduate courses k bert.' _■ , . , 

although sornc might be continued on ;• The EIS attack is aimed at the 

, nc i a i pounds or to protect minority . Scottish Business Education Council 

subject. and Scottish Technical Education 

a Thr Priw Coundl has agreed ,ihd Council Who the- union claims are 






education by allowing private training 
agencies to. offer courses which have 
been produced by local authority staff. 
Scotbec and i Scotec hpve already 




schools and colleges, arid have also 
stressed that outside agencies would be 
subject to scrutiny both by themselves 
and the -Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. i 

EIS further education staff had 
emphatically rejected privatization by 
an 86 per cent vote to take action in a 
secret ballot last month. 

Union members are being asked to 
boycott all Scotbec and Scotcc com- 
mittees on which they sit, to refuse to 
act as moderators or examiners for the 
two agencies' exams, to stop all work 
on modules for the 1985/86 session, 
and to boycott ail action plan Working 
parties which have any connexion. 

The acceptability of Scotbec and 
'Scotec awards rested on the profes- 
sionalism of local authority colleges 
and teaching staff, said Mr Houston; 
The; EIS would be seckin* “ — 


HhPib j 1 1 j I im zTi 


Association, college Of education and 
central institution staff, be added, and 
.expected, full support from the Scottish 
TUC's training and education commltr 
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THURSDAY 




MONDAY 

In this hemisphere, it’s just over half 
way through the second term and I 
start my working day by lecturing to 
the political philosophy class. I had 
intended io concentrate on Adam 
Smith today, but I find myself getting 
side-tracked: I am just elaborating 
the methodological achievements of 
Sir James Steuart’s economics, when 
one of the students faints and F rush 
to the office to phone the first aid unit 
for help. 

On my return to the lecture hall, 
the student has come round, but 
looks rather unwell. After what 
seems to be a very long time, the 
medical men arrive on the scene and 
take the student to their headquar- 
ters. I continue my aside on Stcuart 
□nd lament the fact that no one has 
borrowed the library set of the works 
of Steuart since 1967. 


TUESDAY 

No teaching todny. i draw up a list of 
papers 1 want or agreed to write in 
the next few months. Titc list is 
dcpressingly long, but, alas, none of 
the topics appeals to me at the 
moment and instead of starting on 
one of the papers, I complete an 
overdue review of a recent biography 
of Adam Smith. As 1 think highly of 
the book and (he journal is a German 
one, I recommend a translation of 
this "thorough study" into German. 
Let’s hope that I won't be asked to do 
the translating. 1 add an apologetic 
letter to the review editor trying io 
explain my delay and hope that he 
'll continue to send me review 
pies of books too expensive to buy. 

I move on to the correspondence 
file and write half u dozen letters or 
so until it's lime to go over to the 
campus theatre where the German 
society 5s performing Woyzecfc. 
Many of the students have strong 
accents, but their enthusiasm easily 
—□ices' up for it. ’With Woyzeck’s 
reams of immerzu, immerzu . . . 
still In my ears, i make my way home. 


As I have never taught Husserl 
before. I am somewhat apprehensive 
abut the success of my lecture and go 
earlier into the department than 
normally with an intention of making 
final preparations. To get the system 
going at this unusual hour, I require a 
lot of coffee. What do I find in our 
coffee room? The electric keltic has 
packed up and a replacement has not 
yet been found. Well, how did that 
Australian politician put it in the 
height of his rhetoric: “Life was not 
meant to be eusy." What can an 
ordinary mortal add to such pro- 
fundity? 

I have to deliver my lecture with- 
out the stimulant and the two hours - 
a long spelt at the best of times- seem 
ro last tor ever. I struggle to find an 
illustration along the Tines of E. H. 
Carr’s discussion of "facts" when a 
student asks me for an application of 
Husserl's criticism of positivism. 
Eventually, even two hours without 
morning coffee pass. 

The afternoon is my official con- 
sultation period and a few students 
turn up. but (lie majority of them are 
after my books not my advice. If only 
I could remember who borrowed that 
collection of essays on Hegel's social 
and political thought. Lost and gone 
for ever I fear. 


FRIDAY 

The blessed teach ins- free day that 
precedes the weekend. I slay at home 
and have another look m the list of 


papers to be written. No coffee 
problems this morning and over an 
extra cup - to make up for yesterday 
- I decide Io work on an interpreta- 
tion of Hegel’s early manuscript on 
Hume as a historian. 

I read mid scribble notes until 
about 3pm - one of the drawbacks of 


living afone is that no one ever calls 
u for lunch - when a distinct 


yo 

feeling of hunger induces me to go 
out. I decide for an Italian res- 
taurant. Sadly, their saltimbocca 
does not come up to European 
standards. 

A walk through one of Auckland’s 


parks lends me to the university, 
where I join the Friday evening 
jollification in the staff dub. 1 always 
enjoy listening- to the gossip of the 
other departments and the Frida? 


jollificat 

to 

depart me nts and the Friday 
evening provides a veritable mine of 
stories. 


WEDNESDAY 

I begin my Hegel lectures for the 
history of philosophy class and enjoy 
contemplating that I am the first 
person to deliver a regular lecture 
course on the old boy in this .universi- 
ty which recently celebrated its fit*i 
centenary. I echo the words by which 
one of my teachers used to start his 
Hegel lectures: ". ... This is an age in 
which everything has to go quickly 
.• . . instant coffee . . . instant sex 
... but you won’t get instant Hegel 
r . . not from me anyway." 

The students ate amused and even' 
seem -to swallow the tettmimenda- 
tioif of hard and dedicated; work 
Which t add. instantly. However,, in 
Spite of my frequent invitation of 

3 uestIons, [ find the studenU rather 
iy and quiet and I hope tljat I will 
soon be able to break the ice per- 
manently. ' 

'■ I spend, the afternoon preparing 
my Husserl lecture for the next day. 
As 1-go through a : bibliography of 
Secondary literature. I, discover that 
Adorno wrote two pieces on Husserl 
in the 1940s. I am curious to 1 see what 
these items are Uke, go la the library 
and read the one 1 can find. I decide 
to make use of Adorno's argument in 
tomorrow's lecture. . ; \ . 

' Over a pre-dinner drink in the staff 
club, I agree to make my contribu- 
tion to the Diderot bicentenary in the 
form of a public lecture under the 
auspices or some' adult education 
organization. This Means some extra 
work, bu| it also provides ar) excise 
for rereading Diderot’s entertaining 
novels. 


SATURDAY 

I feel a bit guilty for leaving my piece 
on Hegel and Hume so early yester- 
day. 1 intend to make up for it today, 
but the phone does not seem to 
appreciate my remorseful resolution. 
It keeps ringing until l cannot con- 
centrate any longer. Fortunately, 1 
picked up a Diderot edition in a 
secondhand bookshop the other day 
and l manage to relax over Les 
Bijoux Indiscrete. 


•,S|Ur0AY v . 

-i meet a colleague over aftembon tea 
to discuss a possible joint article. He 
jihas done, his homework rather yvell 
' and I feel ! somewhat embarrassed 
;.that my answers to his long list of 
'detailed questions do . not sound 
convincing. Anyway; we' agree on a 
.strategy and it seems that-T ban add' 
; another item to the list of papers to 
!.be writtehl : Leisurely . sipping the 
; cl&tet which my colleague gave me', I 
spend the evening planning the com- 
ing week, knowing quite Welt that I 
can count myselflncky if 1 sdcceed in 
/completing half of the tasks I now 
; allot to myself; j. / * 

Norbfert Waszek 


Joseph backs PNL director 


by Karen Gold 

Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, has intervened 
in the Polytechnic of North London 
cusc to give his support to the director 
Dr David MacDowull. 

In his latest reminder that PNL's 
sociology and applied social studies 
courses remain on his agenda. Sir 
Keith wurns the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority that it must give full 
support to the polytechnic's directo- 
rate. 

In a letter released publicly Sir Keith 
calls for an ILEA report in the autumn 
detailing progress in improving the two 
courses criticized by Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate earlier this year. But the 
overt support for Dr MacDowall 
shows the DES is taking seriously fears 
that, after accusations of Marxist bias, 
academic criticisms, and the furore 
over National Front student organizer 
and PNL student Patrick Hnrnngton, 
PNL is becoming ungovernable. 

The PNL courses were investigated 


by HMI in May 1983 after allegations 
of Marxist bias. The inspectorate pub- 
lished its report in October 1983, 
clearing the polytechnic on the ques- 
tion of bias, hut criticizing standards of 
work hihI student behaviour. 

Sir Keith wnnts to know how student 
admissions, particularly entrants with- 
out trnditionul qualifications, are 
being monitored mid changed to ore- 
vent vvliat (he inspectorate ealls “a long 
tail of low achievers" being admitted! 
He wants to know (lie impact of 
monitoring and changes on the poly's 
admissions this September, in the two 
courses and across the institution. 

He also wnnts details of how the 
practice or circulating examination 
themes to students before their exams 
in the two courses has been changed. 

Mr Dick Stephens, assistant director 
of the polytechnic, said that PNL was 
plnnning to submit a detailed report on 
changes to meet the HMI criticisms to 
the local authority in the next month. 

The polytechnic had set up a matri- 


culation committee to decide ^ 
turns of entrants wUh^& 

allowed to take 12 nnn ? 
students out of 50. andapp^S 
studies 20 out of 40. w W£U 

, i ,hc “B^cment of the (Wj 

for National Academic AimS 

poly technic had decided io EiS 
circulation of examination ihenX 
students on the old counts, m 
courses, and pre-circulation, aHii k 
phased out completely by 1986 Bu 
the themes woula have to 


w.v wuuia nave to be aMmrtd 

by external examiners as not beLioo 
closely related to examination low- 


lions, nnd external examiners bsu 
been asked to mark papers quickly so 
they could be inspected by th 
ytcchnic and the CNAA. he wd 
polytechnic had also intt i 
more stringent assessment practica 
with the two departments, mdu&j 
publication of its requirements ofsat- 
aents and deadlines Tor written vnL 


polytec 


Olympic 
researchers 
strike gold 

Two researchers at Leeds University 
have put In a bid for extra funding to 
continue analysis into three-dimen- 
sional moving computer graphics 
which were used by three British 
medal-winners at the Los Angeles 
Olympics. 

Dr Mike Lindsay, a British Olym- 
pic shot putter and discus thrower 
who was fifth in the shot put In Rome 
In 1960, and Dr Julian Bryan!, a 
research fellow, have devised tliclr 
system using £150,000 worth of film 
and computer equipment from the 
university's rheumatism research 
unit. 

They arc basking in the reflective 
glory of Tessa Sanderson's gold med- 
al for the Javelin, David Ottlcy’s 
silver, also for the javelin, and Shirley - 
Strong's sliver for the 110 metres 
hurdles. AU used their advice. 

They do not want to make any 

K claims yet although Mr Wilf 
, Tessa Sanderson's coach, has 
already acknowledged the system's 
usefulness In visualizing and helping 
to correct faults In the athletes' 
performance. 

Three high-speed cameras were 
used to film Tessa Sanderson's jave- 
lin throws which were then recon- 



Dr Mike Lindsay with n computer image of a javelin thrower 


Tho two men were given a £W[ 
grant by the British Aitiateur A» 
tics Board in February fbr s I* 
scheme designed to aid the cr«®i| 
British athletes. They are now IrfJ 
to persuade Ihc Sport* CouiuS « 
give them a ftirther £30,000 fo* 
velop their research. 

"Wc arc not rushing oel to JJ 
4 IIcy wc have Just won a gold and *»• 
silvers'. But we have run 1 o» * 
money and wc want to mbit i «■ 
work and make It avaU .f^!. aJS 
coaches In the future, Dr 
said. 


structcd ns a moving three-dimen- 
sional picture on n computer screen 
using trigonometry and an accurate 
“digitizing” technique. Minute varia- 
tions between good nnd bad results 
from a collection or 30 throws were 
then analysed. 

In the case of David Ottlcy, the 
screen picture showed that tho angle 
at which he held tho javelin meant he 
threw It to the right of the field. "Wc 
were able to show him what was 
going wrong so that he could throw It 
down the middle. Improving his 
throw,” Dr Bryant said. 


EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT * 17.8.84 


CATE list 
is named 
at last 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Vic long-awaited list of members to 
JJ new Council for the Accreditation 
cfTncher Education was finally re- 
vised by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science this week. 

Tbe list of 18 members - longer than 
anticipated - has been expected since 
April when the DES officially 
announced the setting up of the council 
•nd the chairmanship of Dr William 
Taylor, principal of the University of 

Lffllfon. .... n 

TDe council's role is to review ail 
ukiing courses of initial teacher train- 
ing mid scrutinize proposals for new 
Mines. Us first review is expected to 
be completed in three to four years 
after which its future will be re- 
turned. 

The delay In announcing the list was 
rumoured to be due to the Secretary of 
State For Education's desire to include 
tone "heavyweights” from industry. 
As It is the list includes two personnel 
directors, Mr Angus Clark from J. 
Sainsbury Ltd ana Mr Peter Ward 
from Hewlett Packard. 

The list is somewhat short of repre- 
sentatives who could be said to be 
currently involved in teacher educa- 
tion. Tnese are Professor Antony 
Berber, director of the School of 
Education, Sussex University; Dr Hes- 
trrHillaway, principal of Trinity and 
AS Saints College, Leeds; Dr Derek 
Mortimer, assistant director, Woi- 
terharapton Polytechnic, and Dr 
DByid Shadboll, principal of Worces- 
ter College of Higher Education. 

Id addition there are two members 
of universities, Mr Renford Bam- 
broligh, fellow of St John's College, 
Cambridge University, and Dr Ber- 
nice Martin, reader in sociology at 


Bedford College, London University, 
tinder of the list is heavy 
froir ‘ 

Cour 

of Hertfordshire 


Scots heritage warning 


The author Is visiting lecture? in 
philosophy at the University o/Auck { 

... 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
An international group of academics 
has challenged the Scottish Education 
Department and other educational 
bodies to Improve the status of Scots 
languages and literature. 

Following the fourth international 
conference on Scottish Language and 
Literature, which was held last month 
at the University of Mainz in Ger- 
many, 53 academics have signed an 
open letter warning that young Scots 
are being cut off from their linguistic 
and literary heritage. 

The signatories, who include profes- 
sors and deans .from Scotland, the 
United States, Austria, Hungary, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Australia^ 
say that at the donterence there was 
dismay from "Scots and non-Scots 


educational institutions was on the 
teaching of and in the generally 
accepted standard English, out this 
was at the expense both of Gaelic "and 
of the indigenous dialects of English 
collectively known as Scots." 

However, although the provision for . 
Gaelic in education and the media was 
far from adequate, there was at feast 
some formal recognition denied to' the 
Lowland dialects. 

“Young Scots deserve to have far- 
,more opportunity to learn about the 
history and present situation of the 
native- languages of Scotland and to 
acquire some understanding of (heir 
own patterns of speech and tolerance 
for those of other members of the 
Scottish community," says the letter. 

It adds that it is vital to develop the 
potential of Scots "as ..a means of 
communication be? 


alike at the lack of any clear policy in S? l J3.T^. n,CaI,on be X ond th , c wumylag 
our institutions of education forallthe 


vanities of language tn Lowland Scot- 

distinguished lib 

right or every 


wunianu 0VUV- 

land and in particular for its native 
dialects." 


The emphasis in schools and other 


tjal is amply illustrated by 600 years of ' 
distinguished literature in Scots, access 
to which. is the right of every Scot". 

Letter, pagfc-2| 


Computer staff settle for 4.8% 

Computer staff have become the final 
P°“P of university ttotweaching staff 
tosehle in the current pay round, the 
800 computer operators have accepted , • - 

V ^ acr P ss !^ bo ? fd 4 -8 j>er' cent pay 
offer in line with settlements with £cuiniiftf 


computer operators from Jply 1 are: 


clerical and manual workers. . . gan/nr 

iflassSm . 


" £ pet year 
; 1W3 • 1984 

4,686-6.0644.806-6,^55 



fi&r. , 

^-v.N^ satery sciles lbr university operator : 8.176-9,211,8.671-663 I 
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Polys promote 
US exchange 

ican students to Btjfhn p ^ 
higher education and promotes**— 
and staff exchanges. „ 

All Institutions 
affiliate , t0 _J h « 

Polytechnics TransatJanJic.t™^ 
Committee at the 
coming academic ywn ^ ^ $ 
fee wifi be around £» » ^ 

titutlons have expressed en 10 


Tbe remainc 

*jih represen tat Ives from local uuthor- 
iop. These are Councillor Frank 
vagM, chalpnan of Hertfordshire 
Mucauoi) committee; Mr Andrew 
Coffier, chief education officer, Lan- 
rubirc; Dr David Hnrgrcavcs, chief 
'Jipertot, Inner London Education 
Antborliy; Councillor Pntrick Mul- 
wy, aialrman of Doncaster education 
HWnuttec; and Mr William Wright, 
kjjj “ uc *don officer, city of Wakc- 

-?*. ^ >lso includes four repre- 
XfflUim from schools, and teachers' 
J0M. Mr Peter Griffin, president of 
Union of Teachers; Dr 
Glles-Jones, senior mistress 
of modern language, Ysgol 
Jwrconwy Gwynedd; Mr Peter 
Hi 5°? d of the City qf 

» and c h fl innan of the 
iriM, a fc r c r Science Education; 
rf iu r £~ r ? na P c ’ general secretary 
isd uSS 0 ^ Heads Association 
edudprf a ft ,, M S ?? Conference. Also 
Dix °n. educa- 
^JWTespondent of The Financial 

T ^ W g°y | Association of 

4 & 2 J??? 5 r ^ H igher 


institutions have 

-&* c ° mcs -sisoS 

of the Oovemment-wrwea ^ 

Bureau for Educated 
Exchanges, whichtdso^ 
shies' transatlantic exchanp> 

tee, set up kvu J g^Ieni, ^ 
The public sector eq« ' ^1 

proposed by the ftj! 

■ steering group of 12 

different S to! 

varies from those wh ket j n a In^f 
their existing course^ g, thosf 


who want ad ^|“ tt 0 ^ can ti|pg -- . 
handful of stu* dento ^ * 
Liz Simpson of the ^ |WBi of M 
. "They all want f 
information networn 


Ms astonishment. 

•* A&f > N» lft >«'s .pok«- 

S^"ft a,,0 "' Sa ' d,1WaS 


re»t ho one with cur- 


was nominated. 


Crown gives college £1.75m 


by Paul Flather 

The Crown Estates commissioners are 
to rive £ 1.75m to a private American 
college to help renovate the spectacu- 
lar Bedford College buildings in Rc- 

t ent’s Park, London, as a campus for 
00 US students a year. 

Rockford College, a liberal arts 
institution in north-west Illinois, heads 
a consortium of 14 American colleges 
and universities which will begin send- 
ing students next autumn to spend a six 
month semester in London. 

After 15 months of negotiations 
Rockford has acquired the vacant 
27-year lease on Bedford College for 
an annual rent of £800,000, to be 
reviewed after seven years. It is also to 
receive £1.75m for building work in- 
cluding rewiring and heating repairs. 

The US consortium will spend a 
further £4m on refurbishing tne site, 
which will be known as Regent's 
College and form the largest American 
university outpost in Europe. 

Mr Norman Stewart, president of 
Rockford, who will also be in control 


of the new London campus, said he 
was very pleased with the terms, 
particularly in view of the prime loca- 
tion. He said that the consortium may 
well bid for a more conventional 
99-year lease in the future. 

The site is also be used by a number 
of British institutions including the 
planned Hunter School of Medicine, 
scheduled to open next year as the 
country's first independent private 
medical college admitting 50 new stu- 
dents each year. 

The school has attracted the opposi- 
tion of the British medical establish- 
ment, and its launch depends on the 
esl tor funds. Mr 


success of a £5m a! 
Stewart said he 


cen deluged with 


requests for space on the new CHmpus 
ana there would be no difficulty find- 
ingother tenants. 

The Centre for Information 011 Lan- 
guage Teaching and Research and the 
Central Bureau for Educational Visits 
and Exchanges are both moving to 
Regent's Park, along with several 
other associations. 


The Rockford students pay about 
$7,800 a year for their three or four 
yeur course, which now includes the 
London semester. They will concen- 
trate on English studies and other 
cultural and historical courses while at 
Regent's College. A student: staff ratio 
of 14:1 will be maintained with staff 
recruited from London as well as ihc 
US. 

"There is great feeling in Ihe United 
States that we need to better under- 
stand the culture and institutions of 
our friends in Europe, particularly in 
Britain and particularly in London," 
Mr Stewart explained. 

The students will be coming with all 
their traditional clubs including TAN- 
STAAFL (There Ain’t No Such Thing 
As A Free Lunch), an economics club 
for monetarists, and the Phi Beta 
Kappa Chapter, a mark of high 
academic recognition. But its yell 
leaders (male), cheer leaders and 
“pom pom" girls will not be much in 
evidence as a full sports programme is 
not planned. 


•:oru . . a or let* - nr \r> 
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Annabel Abbs and Shqntwii.Seth, (wo students from East Anglia 
University, lay a wreath of flowers at the war memorial in Norwich to 
mark the anniversary last week of the nuclear bomb drop on 
Hiroshima in 1945. 


VAT guidelines issued 


The Association or Metropolitan Au- 
thorities lius issued guidelines In which 
it is suggested that local authorities 
should only work out sample costings 
for the purposes of assessing Value 
Added Tax. 

After lengthy discussions between 
Customs and Excise and the two local 
authority associations, agreement was 
reached over which types of courses 
under the law should oe chargeable. 

The outcome of those discussions 
has led to the issuing of guidelines 
which detail which adult education 
courses are “non-business" and there- 
fore not liable to be taxed and those 
which arc liable but still remain un- 
taxed if non profit-making. 

In a letter 10 the authorities, Mr 
Robert Morris, AMA education offic- 
er, refers to the “highly unsatisfactory" 
situation now existing which forces 
fine distinctions to be made between . 
recreation and education and between 


types of education “provided by n 
school or university” and other educa- 
tion provision. 

The guidelines give examples of the 
courses which arc regarded as re- 
creational, for example yoga and wine 
appreciation which, along with sports, 
arc taxable. 

But these can only be considered as 
illustrative and local Inspectors will 
still be assessing VAT on a course by 
course basis which the AMA considers 
to be “particularly onerous" for the 
local authorities. 

It suggests therefore that authorities 
work out specimen costings of typical 
courses throughout the various cate- 
gories and then invite the inspector to 
agree to treat all similar courses in line 
unth that sample. 

Already some authorities are com- 
municating directly with Customs and 
Excise head office to sort out local 
disagreements. 
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details in 

™CAPTEC is likely^ 
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changed information* 
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Trafford told to develop new courses 


of Further 

fospecto- 

KjIj T? P a report published, this 

TTih • “ 1 '• *' * * 

college's tradi- 
^•dence SLI* 1 ^ oni ®. 5u t > |ccts, not- 

savc C, S5C ^' Wlt " should also recognize lit' 
i®y}s9 points 0u , more coherent dnd active approach at 

Gff £\f S13E5 college level to schools, industry and 

other agencies. 


arisen in direct response to inuum j - 
needs may now increasingly require a 
more clearly determined and coordin- 
ated approach across the college as a 
whole, the inspectorate says. 


that 

work 


implications 
For example senior 


It adds that various 
flow from this. . 

management should now seek to 
promote greater coordination and 

r - * ■‘“ailments and 

e need .for a 


™ r - 
not benefit 


,tt* - 

iac»« 


HMI does, however, sav 

■" — — rt linth 
teaching is generally suuuu 
which Is of a frequently high standard, 
and that examinations results arc 
mostly good with some exceptions, 
and again apart from one or two 
exceptions it found the accommoda- 
tion -was generally suitable. 

This was not the case, however, at 
the college’s sister institution. South 
Trafford College of Further Education 
which was inspected at the end qf 1983, 
HMI says that the accommodation 
showed signs of wear and tear which 
fostered drabness in parts of the build- 
ing and many of the classrooms were 


HMI points out that there are a 
number of issues whfcre discussion and 
> J — -trtnment of policy at col- 

forther ucyt-iw-... r -'-these work in the college 


id . bate and dispiriting in pppeartnee. , 
j. But it points out that the ranee or 
work in the! college is coramendably 



-—these , ...... ; 

lege level are needed. :Amuo* .... and tjie needs or a wide spec- 

are the procedures for matching stu- varitu • ; ■ ■ ^tovare; rathe maul; 

• dents to courses; and induction, as well : irum of student aim. v - • •—ns. the 


sa™* "n : 

InniniaoK math- • hiffh and I 


* hitheito Israel V 


sciences, modem languages, math 
4*mftrir« Pnolich and peneral studies. 


high and course, aims and objectives 1 
were sound and realistic, 




Well-informed 
sources placed 

More than 800 careers officers 
throughout England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland this week began their 
regular summer stint under the guise of 
the Advanced Further Education In- 
formation Setvice, advising thousands 
of would-be students on the availabil- 
ity of places in polytechnics and col- 
leges. 

A list of courses showing vacancies 
has been issued already ana this will be 
updated next week and twice more 
during September. 

Novel vacancy 

Liverpool University is searching for 
a novelist to be Its first writer in 
residence. The post Is being spon- 
sored for a year by the Arts Council 
with support from Merseyside Coun- 
ty Council, Ihe Workers' Education- 
al Association nnd Ihc university 
Itself. 

Part-time study 

Postgraduate degrees nnd diplomas by 
part-time independent study wifi be 
available for the first time at North 
East London Polytechnic this autumn. 
NELP’s 10 -year- old independent 
study programme has been approved 
for MA/MSc and postgraduate diplo- 
ma awards. 

Correction 

Professor Peter Trudglll, who " was 
mentioned in "The accent Is on the 
spoken word," page 7, The THES, 
August 10, to at Reading University, 
not Birmingham. 


‘Lengthen 

dental 

courses’ 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
All undergraduate dental courses 
should be increased lo five years, the 
General Dental Council's panel of 
visitors to dental schools has recom- 
mended. 

Most existing courses run for four 
years and one term , and the visitors say 
this is not long enough to acquire an 
adequate scientific and clinical train- 
ing. Two schools, Cardiff and Belfast, 
still have Four year courses. The group 
says students on the shorter courses 
find it difficult to am ass enough clinical 
experience to sit their finals. The 
recommendation to extend courses has 
been approved by the General Dental 
Council. 

The visiting panel's report, written 
after the first GDC visitation to dentol 
schools for over 20 years, also calls for 
changes in the clinical curriculum, 
more dental surgery assistants for 
students and special attention to the 
needs of denial students by medical 
lecturers. 

The visitors inspected all 15 dental 
schools between April 1982 and Octo- 
ber 1983. They found that there had 
been little cnange in the clinical 
courses in most schools since the last 
visitation in 1960/61. They say: “Wc 
did not find many signs of a construc- 
tive response with dental schools as a 
whole to the changing pattern of dental 
disease." And they found younger 
teachers wedded to traditional atti- 
tudes. 

They ascribe this conservatism in 
pnrt to budget cuts, and the report 
expresses concern at many effects of 
the University Grants Committee cuts 
on dental teaching. The visitors report 
random staff reductions in some 
schools, and departure of a high prop- 
ortion of senior staff in others. 

The cuts have also affected the 
provision of medical lectures for dental 
students, reducing earmarked funds 
and reinforced the tendency to give the 
same lectures to medical ana dental 
students. The report says most medical 
school staff regard dental students as 
second class citizens, and treat them 
accordingly. 

The visitors a Iso comment on a “lack 
of leadership" in several schools. 

Secretive lot 

London's 1 ,780 traffic wardens wrote 
out more than two ami n half million 
parking tickets lost yenr. But Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic lecturers George 
Williams and David Janett claim that 
was not nearly enough. 

Now they are to carry out the first 
detailed survey of London's parking 
and traffic wardens - undeterred by 
ihe wardens' refusal to release their 
operating brief which is classified 
under the Official Secrets Act. 
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Basic science study planned 


by Paul Flathcr and 
Jon Turney 
toy;: 

study nf basic science in Britain, on 
behalf ol the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils. 

The study will he pan of u growing 
effort to try and measure the inputs 
and outputs of (he UK research sys- 
tem. and chart the effects of Govern- 
ment policies on our scientific stand- 
ing. The Economic and Social Re- 
search Council, who arc likely to fund 
part of the Royal Society work, are 
also drawing up proposals to expand 
their support For science policy re- 
search. 

The Royal Society study wilt focus 
> areas, genetics and solid 


on two 


state 


f thysics and chemistry. Both have dear 
inks with important applied fields - 
agriculture and biotechnology and 
microelectronics respectively - but the 
society stresses that the emphasis will 


he on evaluating Britain's perform- 
ance in basic research. 

The study is expected to take a year 
and the society has advertised for two 
research assist ants to carry out the 
work. Their job will be to try and 
establish if there arc ways of measuring 
the output of research which back up 
anecdotal evidence that Britain's rela- 
tive contribution is declining. 

Although most observers believe 
(he universiry cuts and erosion of 
research council spending power have 
harmed the national research base it is 
generally recognized that figures to 
prove tliis arc hard to conic ny. The 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils is also backing a study at the 
Science Policy Research Unit at Sussex 
University which will compare British 
research spending in individual disci- 
plines with support for science in other 
countries. 

Meanwhile, the ESRC is putting the 


details on an expanded programme of 
science policy work, approved in prin- 
ciple ill a council meeting earlier this 
summer. Sir Douglas Hague, the 
ESRC chairman, has asked council 
officials to draw up new plans to be 
considered by tnc next council 
meeting- 

The plans arc likely to include 
further development of citntion analy- 
sis - using the records of publications 
and references cited in pnpers com- 
piled by the Institute for Scientific 
Information in Philadelphia. Citation 
analysis techniques worked out at I SI 
and refined at SPRU and elsewhere 
can reveal unsuspected connections 
between unsuspected fields and influ- 
ences exerted by different research 
programmes. Their use as an input into 
science policy debates is in line with Sir 
Douglas Hague's wish to ally social 
scientists more closely with the needs 
of the wider scientific research system. 


Open college 
hits a 
cash snag 

by Maggie Richards 

Plans to introduce an Open College to 
improve access to higher education in 
Kent have hit a financial stumbling 
block. 

Educational institutions in the 
county, including Kent University, 
had been hoping to establish an ex- 
perimental scheme in the Medway 
valley next year, aimed at enticing 
adult students into higher education. 

Since last year u working party of 
representatives from the university 
tmd the local education authority have 
been preparing un outline plan. 

Though both sides have reached 
agreement on the structure of the 
scheme, the local education authority 
is insisting that it should he self- 
financing. with fees to students level- 
led accordingly. 

The authority would be required to 
finance and supply teaching staff 
wl licit, according to one estimate, 
could menu fees uf about OKI a 
student. 

Dr David lucrum, vice chancellor or 
Kent University, said this week: 
“Everybody is behind the idea. Both 
the local authority und the university 
arc saying it should be done, but it is a 
question of doing it without putting too 
much extra expense un already: over- 
stretched budgets." . 

Detailed planning of courses which 
woyld have formea the next step has 
now had to be delayed, while informal 
discussions about financing take place 
between the university and ihc au- 
thority. 


Report calls for change 
in engineering training 


Considerable changes in basic en- 
gineering education and training arc 
proposed this week in a Further 
Education Unit consultative document 
which criticizes unnecessary duplica- 
tion of provision, concentration on 
knowledge rather than competence, 
and training which is too job specific. 

"One of the major problems in 
initial engineering education is Ihc 
weak link between theory and prac- 
tice, and the concentration on know- 
ledge sometimes to the virtual exclu- 
sion of competence, whilst training is 
often so job specific that it loses its 
transfer value . the document says. 

The document, by a study group 
chaired by Mr Jim Deboo of the 
Confederation uf British Industry, 
says the unnecessary duplication of 
content and effort between the various 
agencies und (caching institutions has 
made rationalization accessary. 

H proposes the setting up of a 
cure -com pc fence .system for craft and 
technician engineers not only to im- 
prove existing provision but also to 
ensure thin courses can meet the 
demands of new technology. 

“What is needed is n wider definition 
of competence . embracing knowledge, 
skills and attitudes and related to 
performance with understanding 
which would allow the divide between 
education and training to be bridged,' 1 
the study group says. 

“In nn engineering -context what 
matters in the last analysis is the 
competence to perform well as an 
individual, a member of the team and 
ns an engineer.'' 


Ail institutions, validating and ex- 
amining bodies should review en- 
gineering education provision, in 
order to ensure that its future is firmly 
based. 

The group has .based its core compe- 
tences for engineers on four fun- 
damental processes in engineering: 
communication, planning, imple- 
mentation and appraisal, which are nil 
related. On this basis it has defined 
eight core competences identified into 
recognizable subject areas. These arc: 
communications*, mathematics; en- 
gineering science; engineering sys- 
tems; information technology und 
computing; engineering materials; 
tools, equipment and processes; and 
industry, environment and society. 

The document stresses that although 
it may be convenient for specific 
knowledge and principles to be tnuglu 
and learnt in this way, the intention is 
that competence should be demons- 
trated by students through the per- 
formance of appropriate tusks winch 
integrate subjects. It says that if this is 
not achieved then much of the benefit 
of a competence based curriculum may 
l»c lost. 

One advantage of a core-compe- 
tence system would be that the currlcu- 
. lum could be made practical and 
realistic, thus mirroring the actuul job 
function of nn engineer. Second, the 
emphasis on transferable competences 
would make a robust and durable 
curriculum less vulnerable to obsolesc- 
ent. Third, student motivation would 
be improved and learning made easier 
when courses were seen to be relevant 
to job functions. 


Humberside plans to set up new summer school 

Humberside Coljejge of Higher Educa- 
tion, inay establish a summer school 


next year which will offer one-year 
courses squeezed into five weeks. 

The five-week school would aim to 
recruit 100 mainly overseas students 
and a decision is expected next month. 


The idea came from Middlesex 
Polytechnics highly successful sum- 
mer school which is noty in ils second 
year, but Humberside will place much 
more emphasis on English as a foreign 
languge teaching for European stu- 
dents. I 


The school would start on July 15 
next year. The college would not 
expect to lose money in the first year 
but would not expect sizeable profits 
until several years later. The courses 
would be taught by Humberside staff 
on additional part-time contracts. 
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This little piggy went to (black) markel 

Animal Farm's Napoleon, one of the Jacket designs For 8 Potbl 
clandestine edition of George Orwell's book which is on show at Ik 
British Library from today until November in an exhibition of Ik 
Works of George Orwell In the Languages of Eastern Europe whkfch 
devoted to rare and unusual copies of the author's books. 

In Poland, enthusiasms for Orwell Is fed by the most sophistical 
clandestine publishing industry In Eastern Europe. Print runs tf 
10,000 arc not unusual and the arrival of “Orwell Year” has Inspired 
Orwell calendars, stamps and wall stickers, some of which area 
display. 


Community programme 
to provide adult courses 


The best comment 1 heard about 
Richard Burton was that “he might 
have been a has-been but Just think 
about where he has been”. HJs 
natural gifts (and Liz Taylor) got 
him there. 

But part of the problem with this 
country Is -that we have always 
assumed that: natural ability will 
pul of Its Own',, accord.' Formal 
Instruction is :vlewed with sceptic- ! 
ism. As $lr Walter SalnfOrr, chair- ; 
man of; merchant bankers Rea 
Brothers, told nt inlh ■< « * 

. * « icweni 

prizegiving: “If someone comes to 
me for a Job with a top degree, that 
Is bottom marks as far as I Bni 
concerned”. Hqw depressing!. 
Spoken almost years to the day 
since the passing of the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act it is incredible, Ufitortll- 
rtalply , the same prejudice is found 
all too often -.from. the City .of 
London to the workshops of the 
north. “It's much better that the 
lads pick up things on thejob,*’ said 
a Leeds businessman the othef day, 
commenting on some local FE'. 
courses. *, 

It fs a ghastly' hangover of Victo- 
rian, self-help- Learning on the Job 
might mean no more Ihan jeaiiiiag 


The adult equivalent of the Youth 
Training Scheme hie. l>ccn given Gov- 
ernment approval with the plan to 
expand the training element of the 
Manpower Services Commissions's 
community programme. 

The scheme to link short work 
preparation courses and basic skills to 
the community programme, which 
provides temporary work for long- 
term unemployed, was a major feat tire 
of the MSC's uduit (raining strategy 
published last year. 

The commission proposed that in 
place of the training opportunities 
scheme (TOPs) there should be a 
two-pronged attack composed of job- 
related training and a new training 
element in tnc community prog- 
ramme. 

But when the While Paper Training 
for Jobs v/us published no mention was 
made of the commission’s plans. Now 


the Government has agreed it* 1 
tnrgct of 50,000 placements out ora 
quota of 130,000 will be assigned sob 
form of training. „ . 

Places on the programme m » 
mostly restricted to long-term uk* 
ployed people who are also in 
of social security benefit and 1° ^ 
need of paid work. 

As yet, there has been WtieFr 
tion For Ihc training. Altno^> . 
immediate start is bc ' 
to the programme. (he MSC JMW 
say what form it would rate 
envisaged that further gtoJJJJ 
leges will meet the bulk of Je*ng 

Over the next six months Q 
plans to get 3.000 P tacB5 $Kj 

the help of voluntary bodies 

National Council of Volunrary ^ 
nizations and the National 
the Care and Resettlement ud- 
ders. 





in adult education 



to perpetuate the sAriie ' old mis- 
takes, The attitude \s ] r of course, : 
compounded by the ; educational 

prefudlcA® nf. 1 , 

v . *v *ne comfteftlators in 

question. For much of the British . 

' business establishment is still held 
in. the, thrall of the “jpept liberal . 
• tradition” In which so many were 
: educated. It Is still pretty un think- 
able to question the hinq&niijes as 
the most : appropriate [dipt Tor the - 
reflective gentleman. r r ' . " 
There have been ail extract-din- ' 
ary humber of ftilctf i attempts to : 
reverse this, scale of values. Matth- 
ew Arnold ait# Prince] Albert were . 
' . among theiflrat. War-tjme experl- 
; eoces forced; aftir’’ ' - ' ■ * 

The 


education arrangements prom- 
ulgated by the 1944 Education Art - 

*« ««*■-(- 11 .■ . 

ma ivrMiunonarv lit its thoughts on 
post-16' education as in so many 
areas - the counter attack began. 
The deputy education officer for 
Kent was determined that “humane 
studies are not overshadowed by : 
i technological Instruction”.’, 

• : Traditionalists ‘ have always 
argued that In any concern with 
.training (he ultimate aims of educa- 
tion; will be lost. But why should 
they? I have never found the pro- 
ducts of France’s Polytechniques to 
. be any less cultured. Anyway, 
t .pfagmatic ’ptililiuiiin ; gilds - have • 




sized 

glneers and was concejnedat the ilhe. study oM * ' ‘‘y^w vfc.fi 

soda) stigma borne byj engineering 1 ' . • ,.. -» oafial hovej ; more* 

courses. Yet once tire ^new fu rthA»J . • ' ^-^^d than; t he stady^ of -an -' 


• r »: v 


0|d traditions die hard •*- 

■■ Mini ITC 

mu currently seeing Ihe historic 
battle fought again In the realms of 
adult, education. The Government 
is pumping £2m of its new educa- 
tional support grants in to expand- 
ing PICKUP, (he updating courses 
, for profeslonal and commercial 
people and a further £4m or so is 
planned over the next two years for 
. adult unemployed programmes and 
local collaborative projects for 
adults. At the same time, grants to 
the WEA, university extramural 
.departments and the Open Uni- 
versity are being cut. 

- , Though the elite are insensitive 
.and; too; brutal, it •h-**..—* * . . 

^ ** «-wv9- ilO( Help 

,^.,ine response is from seif- 
congralulatory adult educators; eX- 
. tolling tlie virtues of liberal educa- 
Ilwiv If they thought mare of edu- 
, cptlng adults thaq adult, education; 


they might have a rJ 
approach. Adults buy®*® J 

usually vocotionsl-Jw^ ^ 

A. 6. Lindsay, the IJJK 
Bulliol and one of the write* l ^ 
supporters, got 

recent ventures Into 


Ex-military 

candidates 

preferred 

from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
About 90 lecturers and professors at 
Israel's institute of technology, the 
Haifa Technion, last week submitted a 
petition to the university admissions 
Sficc complaining of preferential 
treatment tor applicants who have 
Kivedin the Israel Defence Forces or 
btt done other national service. 

By giving IDF candidates six extra 
Mints in the admissions computations 
(A'hich lake account also of matricula- 
U exam results and psychometric 
kks), write the lecturers in their 
petition to Technion president Profes- 
ur Yosef Singer, the institution is in 
elfcfl discriminating against Arabs. 
Israel's Arabs do not serve in the army 
or do any other type of national 
service. 

Israel's civil rights association called 
on the Technion to rescind its senate 
derision and warned that the associa- 
tion would turn to the high court of 
justice if the Technion did s\ot recon- 
sider. 

The Technion now has about 400 
Arab students- less than lDpcrccntof 
its student body. In its decision lost 
April, the senate decided to give IDF 
undergraduates two points for each 
(W of military service. Most Israeli 
oaks serve three years in the army 
between the ages of 18 and 21 and most 
women serve two yenrs. 

In their petition, the 91 lecturers (of 
the Techmon's 1,000 academic staff), 
said the decision also discriminates 
against religious women (who don't 
serve in the IDF), invalids nnd other 
minorities. 

The Technion decision dovctnils 
»ith recent legislation by the Knesset 
which jmes into effect in u few weeks' 
The ex-serviccmcn's law spccifi- 
raiy calls lor “priority in university 
session" for IDF grdduulcs. 

rae petitioners agree that IDF- 
xwrs should be compcnsntcd for 
years of service to the country, 
wt believe that it should take the form 
V'Pends and refresher courses 
Sink 8n CflS ' n ® Emission rcquirc- 

A Technion official said the peti- 
wdl be invited to state their 
■he senate before the start 
tJJ year in October. The 

sludcms committee nt the 
H 0n Protested against the Senote 
*2 flon m °rc than a month ago. 

member Gcula Cohen, of 
■ffirtpi* 1 Tchiya Party, this 
ftfisT ,he Technion decision, 

lad service to country, 

ris, ,( or e institution of non- 

■ty 1 * mbs l ° na serv *® i ^ or tbe coun ' 
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US science faces ‘mediocre’ future 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 

American universities arc launching a 
vigorous campaign this summer to 
wring new federal funds for scientific 
research out of the Rengan administra- 
tion. 

At a meeting in Washington last 
month Dr Donald Kennedy, president 
of Stanford University, told a meeting 
of prominent Republican senators that 
without a big new investment in facili- 
ties and equipment, the Uni red States 
world-leading research enterprise 
faced a future of “mediocrity". 

In a recent letter to defence 
secretary Caspar Weinberger, the 
Association of American Universities, 
expressed concern that the administra- 
tion's promise of a 7 per cent annual 
increase in Pentagon spending on basic 


research was not being met. 

In 1984, the association said, the 
Increase was just over 4 per cent, and 
in 1985 a modest 2 per cent increase in 
real dollars was in danger of being 
blocked by Congress. 

Dr Kennedy, who was testifying on 
behalf of the 50 major research univer- 
sities and land grant colleges, clearly 
took some members of his audience by 
surprise. The Reagan administration 
has generally pleased American scien- 
tists by exempting federally funded 
research from cuts in public spending. 

For the 1985 fiscal year, for exam- 
ple, the White House has recom- 
mended a 14 per cent rise in research 
and development. And if Congress 
approves the increase, the budget will 
have grown by more than 50 per cent 
since President Reagan's election in 
1980. 


While commending the administra- 
tion for its support nf science. Dr 
Kennedy said much greater efforts 
were needed to avert a crisis in the 
ability of the United States to perform 
costly research nnd train the next 
generation of scientists, 

“We have renchcd this unhappy 
stale because as a nation we have 
temporarily lost sight of the distinction 
between operating and capital sup- 
port. Thus we have failed to commit 
ourselves to a continuing investment in 
the raw materials of research and 
education - the facilities, the equip- 
ment, the future brainpower,” he said. 

To correct the problem. Dr Ken- 
nedy said, the federal government 
should adopt n four-prong strategy to 
improve research facilities, renew 


laboratory instruments, step up post- training. 


graduate training and make it easier 
for graduates to start careers in 
academic research. 

Describing obsolete research facili- 
ties as the most critical problem facing 
American research universities. Dr 
Kennedy said at least SI ,300m a year 
for five years was needed to help 
universities make up for years of 
neglect. Instead, he complained, 
federal spending on universities this 
year would be about 540m. 

Dr Kennedy cited a recent survey by 
the National Science Foundation, 
which found that a quarter of universi- 
ty instruments in engineering and the 
computer and physical sciences was 
obsolete. And he called on the federal 
government to expand fellowship 
programmes to encourage more gifted 
students to stay on for postgraduate 



Don’t raise entrance 
requirements, says poll 

A Gallup opinion poll published last 
week says that most Americans 
strongly oppose raising entrance re- 
quirements for higher education, 
even though that has been a key 
recommendation in virtually all the 
major reports on education pub- 
lished In the United States over the 
last two years. 

The poll, the latest in a scries of 
annual surveys of public attitudes to 
education, found that only 27 per 
cent of respondents believed colleges 
and universities should raise admis- 
sion reaulrcments, while 59 per cent 
opposed the proposal. Yet a majority 
said high school graduation require- 
ments should be stlffer and sup- 
ported the idea of a standardized 
notional school leaving test. 

Findings from the survey will be 
closely examined by the Republican 
and Democratic campaign mana- 
gers, who expect education to be a 
prominent Issue in this year's pres- 
idential election. The results are 
encouraging for Mr Mondale - 42 
per cent believe he is more likely than 
President Reagan to Improve educa- 
tion, while only 34 per cent favour 
Mr Reagan. 

One startling finding Is that Amer- 
icans no longer seem as anxious 
about the quality of their secondary 
schools. For the first time In 10 years, 
the poll shows n rise In Ihc marks 
most Americans give the public 
education system. A high proportion 
believes that the schools are doing a 
good Job, and that teachers are 
generally competent but underpaid. 

The findings are unexpected be- 
cause they come within a year or a 
spale of well-publicized national re- 
ports that focused attention on the 
fallings of the schools rather than 
their achievements. The most prom- 
inent, President Reagan's National 
Commission on Excellence, said In 
1983 that education was being en- 
gulfed by “a rising tide of 
mediocrity”. 

Americans at large apparently dis- 


Mandate: “better bet” 

agree. Satisfaction with local schools 
rose 1 1 per cent this year, with 42 per 
cent of (hose polled giving their 
schools on A or a B grade. The 
number of Cs awarded also rose and 
the number of Ds and Fs dropped. 
Some 50 per cent of the respondents 
awarded teachers A and B grades, 
compared with 39 per cent In 1981. 
The percentage or principals and 
administrators receiving As and Bs 
rose to 47 per cent from 36 per cent lit 
1981. 

For the democrats, the survey Is 
politically less rcssurlng than It 
seems. Although Mr Mondale is 
regarded by most of the survey’s 
1,500 respondents as a better bet for 
education, his lead among whites is 
only a single percentage point. Given 
the widespread cuts the Rengan 
administration has inflicted on feder- 
al education spending, Mr Mondale’s 
narrow lead is unexpected. 

Part of the explanation appears to 
be that many middle class Americans 
disapprove of the Democratic stance 
on specific policies. . 

Good news tor Ihe Democrats Is 
that 54 per cent or parents favour tax 
increases to Improve education. The 
bad news Is only 41 per cent of the 
general public agree. 


New institute promotes development law 
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tween north and south is conducted. 

It is supported financially by Cana- 
da. Italy and the United States as weti 
as Ihe World Bank and several Arab 
development funds. ... 

The director of the institute, L. M. 
Hager, says training is a necessary first 
step to improving the legal infrastruc- 
ture for northrsouth trade. Lawyers in 
the poor countries lack access to 
continuing education and are con- 
strained by their ignorance of the legal 
rules of international transactions. 

Established as a neutral, non-profit, 
international organization, the insti- 
tute is to improve the capacity o* 
developing country legal wwenj 
negotiate in the spheres of aid. ' l f ade 
aha Investment. The institute will 
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create commercial uncertainty which 
in turn reflects economic stagnation. 
The availability of enforcable chattel 
mortgages, for example, may enfour-. 
age commercial banks to experiment 
with small farm credit and enable rural 
cooperatives to beconw economically 
viable. ; . 

Eventually, the institute hopes to 
provide training, technical assistance 
and documentation services for the 
poor countries and emerge as the 
centre of a worldwide network of 
development lawyers. .... 

It will have a full senior staff or in 
lawyers '- from North America, 
Europe, the Middle East and Africa - 
supplemented by the short-term ser- 
vice 1 df development law. specialists 
recruited from law schbols, private 
firms Aid organizations ■ and. else- 
where. Initially, the institute will 
its scope of activities to the Middle 
East and Africa because of the large, 
number of hitemaliopar assistance 
programmes taking Plat * ■ there »n a 
climate of active legal modernization. 


Paid study leave ‘vital’ 


by Olga Wojtas 

European Community countries 
should set up education funds financed 
by the state and employers to enable 
workers to attend further education 
courses. 

This is one of the proposals in a 
memorandum from the European 
Trade Union Confederation, on cur- 
rent education and vocational training 
policy in western Europe. 

The memorandum was drawn up 
following the ETUC colloquium in 
Brussels in May. and is being sent to all 
western European governments and 
oilier interested bodies. The document 
argues that school education nnd initial 
vocational training are no longer suffi- 
cient to cope witn technological and 
economic change. 

A wide range of further education 
courses should be available to every 
worker, including general education, 


political and social education, arts 
courses, and language courses for 
ethnic minorities. In order lo extend 
further education and vocational train- 
ing. staff training “must be stepped up 
considerably", fi suggests that unem- 
ployed tenthers should be offered jobs 
in further education, and that skilled 
workers with relevant occupational 
experience should also be recruited. 

There is also a vital need for special 
education and training courses for the 
unemployed, it ndds. Only a decade 
ago, there were little more than two 
million unemployed in western 
Europe while today's figure is closer to 
20 million. 

Approximately 40 per cent of all 
unemployed in the European Com- 
munity are under 2S and the document 
argues there is little point in extending 
vocational training programmes for 
young people without simultaneous 
efforts to reduce unemployment. 


Administration 


HAMPSHIRE 


Education Committee 

Appointment of 

CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 

AT SOUTHAMPTON INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
POIA) £16,41 7-E16.689 

Applications ara Invhed for lha post of Chief Administrative 
Officer and Clark to the Governor* of this new Institute of 
Higher Education to be formed from ihe amalgamation of (he 
College of Naullcel Studies, Warwrii, end die Southampton 
College of Higher Education. 

Applicants should be qualified by experience, or held a degree 
or have an appropriate professional qualification, or both, and 
be able to damonatmte proven management ability at a suitor 
level. 

Further details end eppDcatlon forme are avaDaUe by 
sanding a foobeap SAE to the County Education 
Department, FE Division I ref FE/8TAFF/TYJ, The Castle, 
Winoheeter, Hampshire S023 BUG, or telephone 
Winchester (0962)64411 Ext 476. 

■ Cfoslng date for apptications — 

3WAugu ft 1BB4. IW 7 ™ 1 


Hie University of 
Leeds 

The Office of the Registrar 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited for 
the above .poet from grad net u 
In tore* tod in pursuing a career 
in university administration. 
The person appointed will In 
the met instance work In the 
section of the Registrars 
Office concerned . .with 
academic planning nnd related 
matters. 
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overseas news 


Brain drain turns to ‘flood 


from GeofF Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
The brain drain of bright young scho- 
lars from Australia to other countries 
is turning into a floud. According to a 
research report released this month, 
almost 30 per cent of graduates with 
doctorates and 15 per cent of those 
with masters degrees had to go over- 
seas in 1982 because there were no jobs 
in this country. 

Moreover, the rate of exodus has 
been steadily increasing. The report 
says that between 1976 and 1982, the 
number of PhD holders leaving the 
country to work elsewhere increased 
by more than 13 per cent, while the 
number of those leaving with musters 
degrees rose by [(> per cent. 

The author of the report. Dr Mar- 
garet Powies, says that most of the 
highly qualified graduates going over- 
seas may be irrevocably lost to Austra- 
lia. She says that the majority of 
postgraduates would prefer to remain 
in Australia as research workers, hut 
the struggle to find a suitable position 
with adequate finances and resources 
proves too difficult. 

Dr Powies 's study was commis- 
sioned by the Council of Australian 
Postgraduate Associations. It found 
that research jobs have been dis- 
appearing in Australia because both 
government und private industry are 
spending lesson research and develop- 
ment. In contrast to other developing 
nations, Australia's total commitment 
to research and development declined 
by 3fl percent in the private sector and 
II per cent in the government sector 
between 1973 and 1979. 


New Zealand 
increase 
‘not enough’ 

from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 
The NZ$4.625m u year increase given 
to the universities 'at the end of last 
year to compensate fur increased stu- 
dent numbers wus only half the 
amount requested by the University 
Grants Coin mil tec, according to the 
UGC's annual report to Parliament. 

The UGC's report, tabled during 
Hie brief preelection parliamentary 
session, showed that the 1983 rolls of 
56,513 were 2.6UB above the roll 
forecast on which the 1980 quinquen- 
nial grant was based. 

The official forecast of student rolls 
w As not accepted by the UGC even 
before the quinquennium. That fore- 
cast was based on an increase of 
student numbers from 1979 to 1983 of 
• 3,917 and the actual increase of 7.780 
was alqiost double that number. 

. J" I** annual report this year, . the 
UQC said that it expressed concern in 
1979 because the compromise student 
forecast was well below its own and no 
provision had been made for the 
additional staffing which would be 
required for any appreciable number 
of students in excess of that forecast. 

“This concern was removed when if 
was agreed by Cabinet as part of the 
original package that if student num- 
bers varied by more than LOGO in any 
one year from those forecast the block 
, grants would be reviewed.". 

“The.offkial forecast. In fat t. tbriicd 
out to be too low and a feVieW based bn 

an excess over forecast of 1,25$ stu- 
dents- was necessary in L9&1 <anda 
- * n based on an excess of 


1984.)" . 

. National president of the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers, Heather, 
Simpson, claims that the universities 
have had to suFTera ■ double penalty 
from the combined 'effects .of cutsin 
the basic level of the quinquennial 
grant and this undercompensation for 
roll increases* 

The effects of the increasing student 
■ numbers, she claimed, include extra 
stress being put on staff and problems 
caused by classes which are too big for 
the lecture rooms available. 

“At most universities the enrol- 
ments in a significant number of 
courses arc being restricted. The e ffect j 
of the refusal of the government to 
fund universities on an equitable basis [ 
has been to force an end to open I 
entry. *' i 


The Powies renun points up Austra- 
lia's failure to offer adequate support 
for the training of researchers and 
highlights the declining availability of 
research awards. Even for the students 
lucky enough to win a postgraduate 
□ward, the sums involved nrc such that 
life on the poverty line becomes a 
reality for most. Some 85 per cent of 
students on a Commonwealth post- 
graduate award. Dr Powies found, 
rated their income as inadequate even 
for the most basic living standards and 
had to work part-time or sometimes 
full-time while studying. 

The Commonwealth award has been 
near the poverty line for at least five 
years, for a single postgraduate and a 
married postgraduate with rhree chil- 
dren, the stipend is actually below the 
poverty line. 

Fifteen years ago. a Commonwealth 
award holder received 74 per cent of 
the average male earnings for that 
year. In 1983, the award was equal to 
only 40 per cent of average male 
earnings. When adjusted aeninst the 
consumer price index, the value of the 


graduates are one of Australia's most 
valuable and in present times, most 
needed resources. During higher de- 
gree studies, postgraduates perform 
on average 40 per cent of the original 
research in universities. In some areas, 
particularly in the fields of science and 
technology, many vital research prog- 
rammes would collapse entirely should 
postgraduate support be removed.” 
Dr Powies says that Australia's 
research effort depended on a constant 
supply of higher degree graduates to 
the workforce. They took with them 
into government, business, industry 
and education, the expertise not only 
of their own specialization but a 
“whole range of knowledge in related 


award has declined by 14 per cent in 
the past 18 years. But because the 
Commonwealth decided to tax the 


award in 1979, its real value has. in 
fact, drastically declined. 

It has long been common, of course, 
for graduates with PhDs and masters 
degrees to work in other countries for 
one or two years. Bui the latest study 
has found that young scholars arc now 
staying away and many are being 
actively recruited from Australian 
campuses by international companies. 

According to Dr Powies, “post- 
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fields 1 '. Yet more and more Australian 
graduates were moving into the econo- 
mics of other countries because of the 
lack of opportunity in Austrlia. 

In her report, Dr Powies recom- 
mends that: 

• The number of government scho- 
larships be increased so that by 1989 
5,000 full-time postgraduates are being 
supported at any one time; 

• Awards he increased to cover basic 
living costs, and allowances for depen- 
dants also be increased; 

• Private sector support should he in 
addition to, not a substitute for, schol- 
arships provided by the Common- 
wealth. 

• University scholarships be tied to 
the level of Commonwealth awards. 

The report says thnt increasingly, 
Australia s research burden is being 
plnced on universities but that this is a 
burden which universities arc not 
being given the support to undertake. 



US swimmer Tracy Caulkins: benefiting from the collegiate changes 

Women athletes’ success 
puts pressure on ruling 


US urged to reconsider 
Unesco decision 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
The United States is coming under 
mounting domestic pressure to review 
its decision to withdraw from the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cult u nil Organization (Unesco) 
by the end of this year. In the latest 
development, America's own repre- 
sentatives on Unesco are claiming that 
(lie decision was loo hasty and that 
most of the complaints the State 
Department has made do not stand up 
to scrutiny. 

A report issued last week by the US 
National Commission for Unesco, 
which monitors American liaison with 
the Paris-based agency, contains a 
pan t-by- point rebuttal of the Reagan 
administration's explanation for with- 
drawing. It denies the claim that 
Unesco is more politicized than other 
international organizations and says its 
controversial policies on journalism 
have not yet curtailed the freedom of 
the press. 

Unesco’s labyrinthine debates on 
the adoption of a new world informa- 
tion and communications order have 
been a primary cause of the political 
controversy surrounding the agency. 
But the US commission says the prop- 
osed policy has already been softened 
underpressure from western members 
and has not yet been finally approved 
or implemented. 

The report says the common im- 


dcnics a Stutc Department charge that 
Unesco itself hud adopted a “Statist" 
policy advocating government control 
or education and culture. 

“It is in the nature of international 
organizations to comprise countries 
with different viewpoints ami systems 
of government. That Is the main 
reason for their existence. The point of 
nn international body like Unesco is to 
provide a forum where differences of 
attitude and outlook can be reconciled 


amicably and constructive policies can 
be linmmered out," says tnc report. 
One of the most controversial parts 


of the commission’s report attacks the 
liming and tactics of the United States' 
withdrawal announcement. 


The spectacular success of American 
women In the Los Angeles Olympics 
has put new pressure on Congress to 
pass legislation reversing a con- 
troversial ruling by the supreme 
court earlier this year. 

Sports commentators analysing 
the startling progress by American 
women In swimming, running, bas- 
ketball and volley b nil last week gave 
much of the credit lo nn obscure civil 
rights law, Title IX of the 1972 
Education Amendments, 

Passage of Title IX 12 years ago 
radically altered conditions for 
women athletes on campuses 
throughout the United States. The 
law prohibits educational Institutions 
which receive Government funds 
IVom discriminating against anyone 
on the basis of sex. 

In 1972, college athletic program- 
mes were the last bastions or sex 
discrimination. But a rash of legal 
suits following passage of Title IX 
made universities move sharply lo 
ensure thnt women students received 
the same facilities and opportunities 
as men, 

Mr Kennel h Bastion, a member of 
the US Olympics organizing commit- 
tee, claimed last week that Title IX 
whs also responsible for a dramatic 
qualitative improvement in women’s 
athletics. While men have been able 
to shave only seven minutes oft their 
marathon speed over the past de- 


cade, women -benefiting for the Bit i 
time from professional coaching m j 
university campuses - have Uia 
more than an hour off theft- 1HI I 
record. 

Ironically, however. Title IX Is 
recently become (he centre of a najer 
national controversy. Last spriq 
the Supreme Court ruled that Ik 
scope of the law was much Its > 
extensive than universities U | 
assumed. 

In a case brought by Grove Otj 
College, a small private Instilulionli 
Pennsylvania, the court declared All 
Title IX applied only to coD? 
activities that received direct fau- 
cial aid from the federal government, 
not to institutions os a whole, 

The new ruling means (lialuiw 
sitics who use tnclr own fundi (r 
nlilelic activities are no longer ads 
any legal compulsion to ensured 
treatment for male and female tit 
dents. According to the Woimrt 
Sports Foundation, the ruling haw 
lo 23 sex discrimination suits aim 
lit college athletics program*! 
being dropped. 

Criticism of the Supreme Court 
decision lias already prompted c® 
gress to consider a bill restoring* 
more extensive interpretation onjj 
IX, but the chances of egwaw 
before the presidential eletnjfl 0 
November look increasingly dim. 


SSKsHSS Police ban call follows death 


Unesco plain but gave no indication 
that withdrawal was under serious 
consideration until the pull-out was 
announced last December. 

| Praising the reform recommenda- 
tions put forward by Britain last May. 
the report says a credible American 
threat to withdraw, issued in enough 
time to allow the .agency to consider 
concrete reform proposals, might have 
served , some purpose. In Tact,, the 
United States served notjee of Us 
intention to withdraw after Unesco 
had adopted the basic elements of a 
six-year programme. 

The commission's report is only the 

latest in a series of domestic criticisms 


pression that Unesco advwaresIiWns- of the dentin which the student died. 

ta^SfesssS .SSassaas. afetuUMH! 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 
Lecturers at Peradeniya University 
have unanimously called For the re- 
moval of the campus police station, 
which was at the centre of an incident 
in which a student was shot dead. 

A resolution by the lecturers’ asso- 
ciation also demanded that (he tradi- 
tional machinery of student welfare 
and discipline be reestablished, and 
the university be reopened early. It 
recorded the fact that the association 
was "deeply perturbed" by the inci- 
dent in winch the student died. 

The lecturers pointed out that there 
was a police station less than a mile 


be considered by P res '£ en l L 
Jayewardcne, In his capacity as 
ler for higher education- 


an gd .h^fo^fromShirroW 
J Iralhing and be belter than a pull-out that could 

educational activities. The report also •; Jeopardize the future of the agency. 


reactivated as the only legitimate chan- 
nel for discussions between students 
and the.au thorilies. The resolution will 


Two members of the acadf©*’ 
of the university, Dr A- 'V. sw 
nayake and Mr Ranjith 
have been held in police 
June 22 without being 
a magistrate or charged. Mw"" 
some of the university ^ a 
custody in connexion with liw* . 
Peradeniya and in Colombo m 
have been released on ball 
courts. jgu 

A delegation from four OPlg 
parties which met the Prune “J Jj 
Mr R Premadasa. last m L c 
quested the release from & 6 

students against whom them wo 
charges and the Pnme j! 
structed the ^retary to lb * 
of Defence to look into tn ^ 


. • - • . ' . — ^ 1 mg amnunnea. i ne resolution wtit or uerenev m iwn. ■■ — 

v! nian aca< J emi cs criticized for bureaucratic approach 

The_ 'I publish or. perish " svndrome has : RBSV Partoj Anr-irir,- j . .. A Ha 


Albania. There is no competitive entr- 
ance examination (which could lead to 
"pnar or. “regional" selection) and 
places ip higher education are allotted 
on average school, marks. 

A new selection procedure, how- 
ever, *9Uld merely place extra strain 
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teaching record, but ' whp .fail to X to 11,8 govei 

achieve their own higher quail Heat ions system itrel?" - ' f ™ W A ,ba jU« n whole ediica 

in a reasonable rime, and who bublish -Students enterino hlofor ^ l 1 .« rc ^ J 510n Of syllal 

few if any learned articles. ' , “ V •«, are P*W 
Speaking at Tirana University at the ' equately prepared ^t preset some - 
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of basic foreign iangu»ig ^ mh r i 
staff should take part 

major collective studies.^;, 
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university should ^ f become 
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Singapore s student population has boomed in the last decade. Geoff Maslen reports 


The v-c who has 
money to spend 


\ professor Lim Pin would be the envy of 
\ -mi university vice chancellors in the 
wstern world. As head of the Nation- 
j) University of Singapore. Professor 
Um is In charge of one of the city 
job's fastest growing institutions. 

While universities and colleges elsc- 
shcrc struggle to cope with financial 
toBtnd declining enrolments, Singn- 
. note's higher education population has 
Mnpedbymore than half over the past 
10 years. In that time, too, srudent 
numbers in technical and vocational 
Dstitutions have doubled. 

“People are Singapore's greatest 
; asset, its principal resource,” Profes- 
sor Lim said. ‘The Government has 
recognized this and has backed educa- 
licn with substantial funding." 

Sealed in his large, airy, seventh- 
floor office overlooking the 150-hec- 
urt campus at Kent Ridge, Professor 
Lim seems to view the future with 
considerable optimism. He has reason 
- lo Enrolments in the university are 
increasing at the rate of 5U0 students a 
. yurend will peak at 15,000 before the 
i end of the decade, twice what they 
: wre in the late 1970s. 

| The expansion has entailed a 
!. StfOQm building programme with a 
; briber $300m being spent on a new 
j- teaching hospital for trie university's 
dental and medical schools. With a 
I 1200m a year recurrent budget, a total 
y staff of some 2,300 and 13.UU0 stu- 
| dents, Professor Lim is in chnrge of a 
\ thriving, complex organization, 
y A BntLsh-trained physician , Li m Pi n 
*u appointed vice chancellor of Si ng- 
tpore In 1981 - a year after it had been 
; created from the merger of the Uni- 
t vnsity of Singapore and Nanyang 
i- University. The Nanyang Institute of 
[ 5«i“ ol °gy was established on the site 
f, rf the former university at Juronjj to 

I Wo a more vocationaily-oricntcdren- 
peering workforce. Although it is 
‘ ^mistratively autonomous, the in- 
■ Siluie has clpse academic ties with (lie 
ifllversfty arid the majority of its 
i »wenls complete their first year at the 
, Nitwnal University before transfer- 
al to the Jurong campus. 

It is an unusual, not lo say unique, 
KHtanship between two independent 
. JMte, but according to Professor Lim 
i?? 5 i0 . working and the first 
! f™P°fgrnduaics will emerge from the 
Kf , nc « year. As chairmun of 
S cademlc bonrd * Dm Pin 
wa key Influence on Singapore's two 
fpw education institutions. 
^ university has its own 
■ engineering, it was felt that 

' riJSPto theoretical, rescarch- 
witoied courses offered here needed 

wiSLu, un,e i balanced b y a morc 

r Sed Programme," he says. 
’ *bE. ! ra ? engineering, students 


l TW a ? 1 ? ient - 

f tkfsamnn in * e " s ® competition for 
[ StniSS slud ® nts “eking entry to 
L quiliflcd 6 ^ y ? nd on| y 0nc In two 
f “ffissfr? n Qi B ri ry Scho ? 1 a PP licants 

I ,y en 8 end ers a 

r ^ «,S^ llrivc pthos in sc h°ol but 

I a! Srtw* in father 
[ - As with the administrative 
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structure, so are the forms of assess- 
ment in Singupore largely derived 
from British models. Formal exams 
are the rule and they count for 80 to 
1 00 pe r cent of a stude nt "s achieve ment 
in each subject. 

But the implications of too excessive 
a competitive milieu have not been lost 
on the university. “One of the things 
we are trying to do is to make sure 
graduates end up as team players," 
Professor Lim said. "So we run a 
course in basic human relations cover- 
ing social and psychological be- 
haviour; it is compulsory for all stu- 
dents and entails some 10 hours course 
work towards the end of their studies.” 

Singapore also enrols up to 20 per 
cent of its students from other coun- 
tries, the great majority Chinese 
Malaysians. "There have always been 
dose links with Malaysia and we want 
to be able to offer our nearest neigh- 
bour some of the benefits which educa- 
tion can provide, "Lim Pin said. 

In fact, Chinese Malaysians surfer 
considerable education discrimination 
in their own country und many arc 
forced to look abroad to further their 
studies. Singapore capitalizes on this 
demand by setting higher entry stan- 
dards for its foreign students than even 
those required for locals, thereby en- 
suring it skims off the academic cream. : 

Foreigners must also pay fees that, 
arc about 50 per cent higher than those 
required of Singaporeans, although nt 
$1 ,5U0 a year these still represent only 
a fraction of the total educational cost. 
The republic also demands that foreign 
students remain in Singapore after 
graduation and work for nt least three 
years with a Singapore-bused orga- 
nization. Professor Lim believes that 
this requirement is only rigidly en- 
forced for medical and dental stuacnls. 

In any event. It is not certain how 
muuy foreigners stay on permanently 
in Singapore, given (he advantages 
graduates enjoy and the minute unem- 
ployment among the university 
trained. The latter is not only n 
reflection of the overall low unemploy- 
ment rate of about 2 per cent, but is 
ulso because of Singapore's planning 
policy (hut tries to match future de- 
mand for professionals with the num- 
bers being trained. 

Professor Lim is u member of the 
government's manpower planning 
committee and he says it is this com- 
mittee which, in consultation with the 
university, sets the quotas on student 
numbers in each faculty and which 
determines the institution's research 
and development policies. 

Singapore, of course, is run as a 
somewhat benevolent parliamentary 
autocracy and there are few areas 
where government influence is not 
felt. Arc there limits, then, on 
academic freedom of expression? Pro- 
fessor Lim said: “The National Uni- 
versity of Singapore is the only uni- 
versity in the country so we have to 
work with the government. On the one 
hand we have a social responsibility to 
the stale, but on. the other academics 
arc also able to speak out -in their own 
capacity - with no fear of retribution. 
The university itself, however, is not 
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Lim Pin: in charge of a thriving university 


the voice of opposition." 

It was the students of Singapore who 
spoke out, rather than the university or 
its academics, when the government 
put forward its novel eugenics scheme 
earlier this year. Reversing u decade- 
long policy of encouraging parents to 
“stop at two" - and penalizing those 
families with more than two children - 
the ministry of education announced 
that offspring of well-educated 
mothers with three or mure children 
would be given preference in school 
admissions. 

The ministry acknowledged that the 
“stop at two' 1 campaign had been 
effective but that less-educated women 
were still having twice ns many babies 
as mothers with tertiary education. It 
urged women with university or pro- 
fessional qualifications to have more 
children and said they would be given 
priority for entry into top schools. 

Later, the ministry of finance said 
that working women who had finished 
secondary school with at [cost five 
exam passes or who had higher qual- 
ifications would be eligible for income 
tax reductions, as well as the normal 
child relief, if they had babies. 

Singapore's prime minister, Mr Lee 
Kuan Yew, had earlier said that efforts 
had to be made to try to reshape the 
republic's demographic configuration 
"so that our better-educated women 
will have more children to be ade- 
quately represented in the next gen- 
eration”. But he added a further 
controversial element when he 
claimed (here was increasing evidence 
that genes were a greater determinant 
of a person's performance than educa- 
tion or environment. 

Professor Lim approaches this poli- 
tical minefield with some care. My 
own view is that intelligence is $ 
consequence of two factors: environ- 
ment and heredity - but which is 
predominant no one knows. Whether 
the government's new policy is desir- 
able may be debatable but certainly 


the better educated a woman is, (he 
better the home environment she can 
create," he said. 

Professor Lim’s students, however, 
were Tar less cautious when they heard 
the news. More than 2,000 of them 
signed a petition to the government 
disputing that only the intelligent 
could breed the intelligent. “Gradu- 
ate-defined intelligence is a very nar- 
row bnse from which to build our 
future.” the students said and (hey 
called for o withdrawal of the new rules 
on priority admissions to schools. 

• As with so much else in Singapore, it 
seems likely the government's view 
will prevail. 



The old and the new 


Rat race 
begins 
at five 


The success- orientation of Singa- 
pore's education system starts right 
at the bottom. How well young 
children cope with their first three 
years at school affects their entire 
educational future. 

Although parents may choose for 
their children any of (he four official 
languages - Malay, Chinese, Tamil 
and English - as (he main medium of 
instruction, pupils are required to 
study two official languages, with 
English either as a first or as a second 
language. 

The first three years of primary 
education emphasize the learning of 
languages instead of the acquisition 
of factual knowledge. But it Is on the 
basis or a child’s achievement in this 
lime that his or her future is deter- 
mined. At the end of the third grade, 
pupils are streamed Into a "normal” 
bilingual course, an '"extended" 
bilingual course, or a monolingual 
course. 

Pupils In the normal and extended 
bilingual courses study two lan- 
guages as well as other subjects and 
they will complete primary school In 
six and eight years respectively. They . 
then take the primary school leaving 
examination before going on to 
secondary school. Those in the mono- 
lingual course have to study for 
another five years and at the end they 
also sit for a certificate examination. 
They may then take up vocational 
training. 

The primary school examination 
determines where secondary school 
-students are placed. Top performers 
are streamed Into n secondary special 
course and study both English and 
Chinese at first language level. The 
next best are placed in a secondary 
express stream while the remainder 
take secondary normal courses, 
although both groups study two 
languages. At the end of fourth year, 
the first and second-rate students sit 
for the English-based O level ex- 
aminations before proceeding to pre- 
unlversity courses. 

Again at prc-univcrsily level, stu- 
dents arc streamed - into two-yenr 
courses in Junior colleges or three- 
year courses In school centres. And 
when all this sieving Is finally over, 
one in ten of those who started up the 
education ladder 12 or 13 years 
earlier will be admitted to the halls of 
higher learning. 

What effect all this pressure lo 
perform has on Singapore’s young 
people is unknown, except the race 
must seem unending and the com- 
petition unrelenting. Yet the Govern- 
ment appears convinced that the 
island-slate's future rests on 
academic rivalry. The minister of 
state for education, Dr Tay Eng Soon 
said last month that students should 
keep striving to score distinctions in 
school because It was the spirit of 
wanting to get ahead that had spur- 
red Singapore to where It was today. 
"Motivation In school augurs well for 
the nation which would be In trouble 
if people were lulled into a false sense 
of security,” Dr Tny said. 


Learning to keep his nose to the grindstone 


Malaysian student, Lam Kok Chong (left) says 
the first thing he noticed about studying in 
Singapore was the academic pressure. "Students 
here word very hard- right from the moment they 
start school - and it doesn't stop all the way up, 
he said. “It's much tougher than in Malaysia and 
my first year here was very difficult, but you 
eventually get used to studying six days a week 
every week ** 

Lam Kok Chong is a third-year student at the 
Nanyang Technological Institute, oneof wine 
300 Chinese Malaysians among the L5w-srrong 
student body. He is taking a four-year course n 
mechanical and product|oii engnoenng and will 
graduate with a degree From the National Uni- 

Ve SL‘ y S »S& to to *he institute 
because It was unlikely he woufd have been i able 
to get i college education in his own country and 


Lam bad togain high marks in his Cambridge- 
: supervised, GCE exams to win a place at 

kUntiAMA Mnt zinlir Ginnannrp’c hiahpr *»rfirr*a. 


Nanyang. Not only is Singapore's higher educa- 
tion system modelled on the British, its secondary 
exam system js run by them. In the scores, 
established by Cambridge markers are students 


such as Lam Kok Chong selected for higher 
education in a country 16,000 miles away. 

Future Chinese Malaysians may have more 
. trouble than Lam in getting access to the 
Singapore university or institute because he was 
among the last to complete school in Malaysia 
with 1 English as the medium of instruction. The 


subjects and facing major exams in each that 
count for 80 to 1(10 per cent of the total 
assessment. 

The work is not all theory, of course. Nanyang 
was set up to give greater emphasis lo the 
practical applications of engineering and students 
like Lam complete 10 weeks' practical course, 
work each year, along with a six-month stint 
called "industrial orientation" in their final year. 

Lara Kok Chong pays 51,500 (£535) a year in 
fees and a further 570 (£25) a month for his hostel 
• room on the Nanyang campus. Ifthis represents a 
considerable Investment on the part • of his 




to set 4 college education in own wm«.. j 

beliuse bis home is in Johore, just across the , 
causeway from Singapore 


Tbosc wanting to have a command of English 
wil], presumably have to take special classes or 
employ their own tutors. 

, That is not of great importance to Lam Kok 
Chong however,, qs he grapples with studying JO 


parents, It is one destined to pay high dividends. 
Whqn he completes his degree, Lam will be 
required' to work for up lo three years in' 
Singapore before he returns home. . 

He will then be a . qualified, experienced 
• engineer , and with the rapid expansion of 
: Malaysia's industrial infrastructure. Lam's skills 
will then be very much in demand. 
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Bright young executive 


btlUCATIONSUPPLEMSf 

fa— t I I I , X 


The education world wlil be meeting a new and varied 
team of young people over the coming months as the 
full-time executive members of the National Union of 
Students begin to make their marks. 

There are seven foil -timers on the executive If the 
Scottish and Welsh chairmen are included. And this year 
all but one are Labour party members. 

They have also reached the top more quickly than (heir 
predecessors, who tended to spend several years climbing 
the political ladders. President Phil Woolas, for example, 
had one year as a part-time member of the executive and 
was completing his first term as treasurer when he was 
elected. David Aaronovltch, on the other hand, the Inst 


non-Labour president, served four years on the executive 
before taking on the top job. 

In part this reflects a conscious decision by the 
dominant National Organization of Labour Students to 
Held candidates with immediate experience of the 
different sectors of education. 

This injection of enthusiastic but less experienced 
elected leaders Inevitably places a strain on (he organiza- 
tion's staff. And the man who will be bridging the 
communications gap is Mr Vic Thorpe, the NUS’s new 
general manager, wiio begins work at (lie Hollowuy Road 
headquarters this month. 

Profiles by DAVID JOHB1NS and OLGA WOJTAS 



Technologist breaks tradition 


Vic Thorpe: not an authoritarian 

Collective 
action has 
top priority 

“I'm notan authoritarian-! sec myself 
as a facilitator," says the man brought 
in by the NUS to find more effective 
ways of translating the wishes of its 
elected leaders into action. 

Vic Thorpe. 43 next week, has the 
track record to support this view in a 
task which would. «r someone else was 
doing it, be a recipe for confrontation 
with the organization's staff. 

He takes over this month as general 
manager of the NUS. a new job title 
for the old role of chief executive over 
Which many of the organization's inter- 
nal battles including a strike by staff 
were fought. - 

Mr Thorpe is anxious to proceed 
cautiously, by talking through prob- 
lems rather than by imposing solutions 
- and above all sees his role as a 
communicator between the zeal of his 
executive and the cumulative experi- 
ence of his 70 staff. 

Behind him there is n career with 
one of publishing’s more controversial 
• and colourful characters and a more 
recent and dramatic escapade when he 
admits to “blowing the whistle” on the 
internal workings of a Geneva-based 
international trade union federation 
which led to the resignation of jis 
secretary-general. 

Born into a working class family - 
lather a bricklayer andmothcr a home 
help - in that epitome of middle class 
England, Tunbridge Wells, Mr Thorpe 
attended the Skinners' Company 
school .in the town before rending 
English at King's College, London. 

Alter a year working with the c6m- . 
nuffcial manager of the South East Gas 
Board He was snapped up by publisher 
Mr Robert Maxwell first to handle' 
academic projects apd then as an 
in-house editor for the Pergnmon 


New NUS president Phil Woolas rep- 
resents a dear break with tradition and 
a reflection of changinapriorities with- 
in the organization. For unlike his 
predecessors, he studied at a further 
education college, although he then 
went on to Manchester University. 

He was born in Scunthorpe and later 
moved to Lancashire where he went to 
Nelson Grammar School before taking 
A levels at Nelson and Colne College 
of Further Education, where he be- 
came union treasurer. 

He became involved in student poli- 
tics through Peter Ashby, then NUS 
deputy president, and attended his 
first NUS conference in 1976. 

At the same time he was getting 
heavily involved in party politics, join- 
ing Barnsley Labour party at 16 and 
becoming a youthful member of Its 
general management committee. 

At Manchester chair of the student 
council was followed by the general 
secretaryship in 1981/82, having gradu- 
ated in the summer of 1981. 

He joined the NUS national execu- 
tive in 1982, while he was also reg- 
istered for a part-time MA in logic and 
scientific method nt Manchester, and 
was elected treasurer in succession to 
Alan Watson in 1983. He is 24. 

He is regarded by friends and ene- 
mies alike as a confident and compe- 
tent organiser rather than a flam- 
boyant rabble rouser and is detcr- 



Phll Woolas: ambitious plans for computers 

mined to bring the advantages of new 
technology to the NUS. He has ambi- 
tious plans for computer terminals in 
union offices for a rapid and compre- 
hensive exchange of information to 
back up the organization’s campaigns. 

But organizational questions are not 
an exclusive preoccupation - and the 
new president has firm views on how 
cducntional policies should be de- 
veloped. . 

“we believe we have the edu- 
cational world by and large on our side 
in recognizing the plight of students. 

We want to build on this and make the 
Government recognize it too." 


A prime aim is to reestablish the 
dialogue with the Secretary of Slate for 
Education and Science, Sir Keith 
Joseph, who has consistently refused 
to meet NUS leaders since Lnbour 
took control of the organization, un- 
like his predecessor, Mr Mnrk Carlisle. 

No dramatic changes of direction 
are expected from the changeover in 
presidents. Mr Woolas is wedded to 
the “new deal” concept launched by 
hisprcdecessor, and wants to maintain 
and refine it to establish the position of 
students and other young people as 
independent Hdults. 


X,^ r8an: «•* 

Anticipating 
the problems 

Vice president welfare Steve Morgan 
was first elected io the executive kl 
year and has firm views about tbe 
widespread attitude that his responsi- 
bility is “soft". 

“VP welfare is not about being i 
social worker or about piericing up the 
pieces after problems occur," he saw 
It is instead a two-fold political roleof 
guiding student unions to refer indi- 
vidual cases to trained social workers 
while initiating campaigns to build 
collective responses to problems bt- 
fore they arise. 

Born in Macsteg in South Wales, bt 
is the oldest member of the executive 
nt 32. 

With a City and Guilds course n 
Neath Technical College behind tun, 
he was nt work for eight years, becom- 
ing n shop steward and convener for 
the Amalgamated Union of Engineer- 
ing Workers. 

He bcaan a deeree in politics and 



Jticil 

officer 10 weeks into his first year. He 
took up the job, as union general 
secretary, after passing his first-year 
examinations, and also became deputy 
president of NUS Wales, after tit 
Easter 1983 conference. 




After seven years in publishing, four 
of them with Maxwell, he went to 
Geneva for 18 months as assistant to 
’ , swrepty general of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Chemical, Enei 
• and General Workers’ Union (ICE 
Mr Charles Levinson. 

He ret urned to A lien and Unwin for 
threeyears, but went back to ihc.ICEF 
. ^essentially a* representative to 
the British-affiliated unions before 
being appointed deputy secretarv- 
general in 1978. . 

The ICEF, a federation bringing 

, together 7.5 million worker? in vS 
countries, provided; softiq demanding- ; 
tasks as the activities of the mu (tin a- | 
i ! tional companies increased, 1 But Mr • 
^?. r P e , *?y s: “ After some time I ofwci 
realized that although the organization ' union 
had vision, its administration, both in bunion 
.terms of finance. and politics. . left . , .pir. 
something tq be d&ireiJ. . 

After exhausting the Infernal chan- , 
nels for his growing feservatfohs, he , 

; resigned, giving his reasons iq detail to : 
the ruling executive committee. 

The irrevocable step of resignation 1 
taken, he came back to Britain with the : 

Swiss woman he had married and their : 
child, and joined the Soil Association, 
the ecological pressure group fighting 
for an end to intensive chemical farm-- 
ins, as campaign director. 

it was intended on both sides os ^ 
fairly temporal attachment - and the 
advertisement for the NUS job was an 
opportunity to carry his enthusiasm for. 
collective action into an area where he 
.feels Government policies are tasking • 1 
diyisively competitive individualism : 
the undesirable norm. 


Lesley Smith: controversial victory 

Rapid rise after 
baptism of fire 

Vice president education Lesley 
Smith has had (he most rapid rise of 
any of (he NUS national full-timers. 

■A Jeat ago she was largely un- 
known outside Essex University, 
where she was studying government. 
Then at the December 1983 confer- 
ence she won a controversial victory ' 
over a Communist party candidate in 
a straw poll to fill a casual vacancy on ' 
the NUS executive. 

She Is 24 and Glasgow-born, but . 
came south at five, moving around 
9 PytoMore sptfiMig lb* five 
ware In Dorset tfien moving priVto 
CpUd^i^id-.lgA'V 
.At Celebes toi*, Institute of Hlgfcr' 
Education die had her first taste of 1 
unfen politics as- president of the 

Iwt jtapressioqs of file union: at 


Jim Doran: backroom boy 

Cultivating the 
go-getting image 

5" Doran, 22, national secretary of 
the NUS, was last year deputy chair- 
person of NUS Scotland. It was gener- 
ally assumed he would move on to 
become tfie NUS Scottish president, 
but he confesses he was not keen on 
■the “direct public profile" of the post, 
and is happier with his present job, 

“1 see myself as being the backroom 
perspn who keeps everything going, 
and makes sure tne people in front can 
do there job without being tied down 
by Internal bureaucracy." 

Jim Dorap went, to Stirling Uni- 
versity atJ7,ftoma Glasgow compre : 
hensiw, and graduated this year with a 
BA In-polltfes. He was Involved In 


Essex were not inspiring- (< Bpt at the 
end of Ihe second y^ar l got to the 


S a «uupnia association, 

i year's sabbatical post as 


stage where total inability; io kejfep my ; 
mouth shut took over,” i . .. . 

Acampafento establish the post off 
women's officer: 'Within-- the- union, 
structure wag the tntri and atth? end. 
ofHer third yepr she stood successful- 
ly for the ppst ! oL. vide 1 president; 
academic welfare , From May 1983 as 
convener for the NUS Esscx area she 
became . more Involved with : <hei 
National Organization of Labour 
Students and thencatae her “baptism 
Of fire" at Christ mag>. • i! 'j 
; Ms Smfih baa set as a persopal 
priority the need to break the ‘’White: 
middle class m?fe student ayridrOme”: 
afflicting pori-^hool education, 


iua university 

ary of. Stirling*! 
followed by a j 

vice president, ,. , . 

He was responsible , for . welfare, , 
undertaking ph accommodation sitr- 
Vc y.' a P9 this remained one , of his 
major concerns qiripg his terms as an 
executive, member; end deputy chair- 
person- of NUS Scotland; ; 

He js- 4- Member of the. National ’ 
of . kstxfer Students, . and 
describes himself as very much on the 
.demo^hc left very-much part of the - 
mainstream, and part, Pithe left. within 
the Lapoar, part/ itself, " f ' 

i b £ OT Priorities ?5 thoSe 1 


whirh 5 ^ UnrcT : 

for ^?rd for 


r choice, stapdatda’aritf 
P’jnal^o very-"-'- ' 
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John Murray: Bristol graduate 

Firm believer in 
Liberal links 

The only full-timer on the npw execu- 
tive who is not a member of the 
Labour party, treasurer John Mur- 
ray is a Arm believer in the rejuvena- 
te abilities of the Left Alliance. 

A Liberal since his introduction to 
active politics In the 1979 General 
Election, he first stood as a Left 
Alliance candidate for the NUS ex- 
ecutive in 1983. 

Now 24, he was born In Dublin but 
his parents moved to England almost 
immediately. He went Io school in 
Newcastle, sitting his A levels at the 
Rbyal Grammar School, 

» year off to work with 
British Gas before going to Bristol 
University where he read chemistry. 
Involvement in union affairs was 
rapid with election to his hall of 
residence committee in his first term 
and to the union council in Mb 
second. .. r : . 

Ljbuai links began when he 
worked for. his local candidate, Mr 
Andrew Ellis, now a vice chairman of 
the Mrfy and honorary president of 
the Union of Liberal Students, In (he 
election ihal saw Ihe defeat of the 
Labour Government. He renewed his 
friendship with Ellis at the end of his 
£? r „ at Br i 8toJ when he Went 
jfcSff conference; becoming 

treaivrer 

^ asarea president. 

11,081 experienced, fUU* 
h “ Ihe finance 

student 

-«fuot|ifondingi; 

• irft-i; I- ' -i... . . p ..j. 

f.jjW* ••wt.ii' '.^rrf-sik i y.v-i 


Alan Smart; keen to teach 

Getting Scottish 
priorities right 

At 24, Alan Smart is the yojg 
president NUS Scotland has 
12-ycar history. He lias come w 
unusual route of. this year having^ 
an NUS area convener, a 
noted for Its pterin, and has ■£ 
been a member of tne Scottish 

tiV He first became inwM 1 
NUS while an undergraduate at ^ 
gow University, where he g«. 
first-class joint honours 
tory and economic history. Ofeg 
has never been affiliated w the 
but Alan helped to revive the np . 
bund NUS society. ntf st 

NUS Scotland, he 
have different Pn? ntl « f &, m ein- 
because of their 
bersbips. Only three of 
eight universities «« J? .JSurtthjn 
wfiile the number of further 
colleges in membership h®L 
the past year from 4 ! to w- 
"I think we have more of* m 
emphasis on the P ubll J^!| y opep 
NUSUK. And wc 
ating in. a different ha s 
meat, where P«bw 
already been won for increase**, 
tional expenditure- j n) .c tcr adw ,e 

able persuasion-. ug, pi tl» 

-Alan ; Smart, is a (JJJJjg.- 

NatfohafOr|an»Mtion 

dents, who fjoined 


n|i** 
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One man’s head start on the 
American war on poverty 



snaking in L. — -~ 
lo become the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act. It is one of the 
main speeches and he makes a scries of 
murdered, emphatic statements: 
Sixteen years' service on the House 
Committee on Education and 
Labor has given me a deep appre- 
ciation of education's role and 
legitimate needs. I firmly believe 
that the educational needs of the 
United States will be met only when 
the federal government accepts its 
responsibility to provide a greater 
share of the cost at public education 

In my judgment, the House lias 
before it today the greatest Icoisln- 
tive challenge ever faced ny a 
Congress in our nation's history 

No domestic measure ever pre- 
sented by any president to any 
Congress, has ever generated grea- 
ter congressional interest and sup- 
j»rt. 

Perkins’s work for education and 
social legislation preceded this educa- 
tional thrust of the war on poverty of 
the 1960s and survived it. The events of 
the mid-1960s have to be understood nt 
every level of American society, were 
particularly significant and memorable 
spoor homes and communities and 
ire not just historical relics. 

When President Johnson proposed 
ra educational measures in Jnnuury 
l%5 it was two vetcrun education 
campaigners who presented them Io 
t-wpess- Wayne Morse in the Semite 
Md Carl Perkins in the House. The 
nEA proved to be part of Ihe largest 

Eh ?! w e ^ ucat > Gna l developments 
history - ranging from pre- 
JmI Head Start in [964 to a higher 
fffijcation act and many others. Per- 
ils was never far from the battles nud 
me opportunities. 


JJy* P 851 four years Perkins has 
S frstagc ln m y lifc - as I have 
El d0 / Wn J Participants in the 
(and British) educational 
S&Y ,nst Poverty ° f the 1960s 
' 1 never met Perkins, but I 
Si TS? 8 "? who did and knew him 
itDrevUt 6 !- ^ U,e ’ fo^net Republican 
and adversary. The 
SliS Was J* neral counsel to the 

ffi&,^ uca,ion and Labor - 

«r artwSSr » wb ,° was Commission- 
^lg f on through the critical 

5SSK , be : 


n ft III. -L J nuiui ut- 

■nnetil!?. ha Rf in tbe ,atler P art °f 

i^uoJs “ipS I* 1 and . became (| n 

Wir on adv sed terminology) the 
JVOf poverty of the midSfeOs. 
pomrnented that the debates 


on this » “- ,uca ina t *he debates 
Ci? bcst lbe IC,n g on the 

Si imSSu vo i cs then werc for 

U P-, The cake was 
aad the committees 


but persistent, and learned how to 
manage this subcommittee, and from 
1967 its purcnl committee nnd the icing 
on many cakes. 

It is difficult to remember the impact 
of Head Sturt , Title I , Follow 
Through, Upward Bound and the 
countless other projects funded by 
foundations, stales and the federal 
government. In a different economic 
climate, amid dominant conservative 
attitudes, it is difficult to assess the 
meaning and value. They differed in 
scale, from single school projects to 
imtionwidc preschool policies like 
Head Start and school policies like 
Title I. They ranged from psychologic- 
al underpinning for and experiments in 
early childhood education, to youth 
employment programmes, pre-coliege 
programmes (beginning with Talent 
Search) and programmes concerned 
with help for college students and the 
training of teachers for work in dis- 
advantaged ureas. 


The pronounced aim was to mitigate 
or abolish poverty (or more often to 
combat poverty, or do xomcihing ah- 
out it - the aim was rarely precise) 
through special educational pro- 

grammes - though cducnti<m was only 
one of a range of measures being 

pursued through the Economic 

Opportunity Act und welfare, medical 
and other policies. The cducntional 
policies ami projects pointed in many 
directions of possible action. Sonic 
were misguided, some were con- 

troversially ussocintcd with concepts 
like cultural deprivation (even “pover- 
ty'' was often a euphemism for “race") 
and most were over-optimistic. Some 
claimed to be and were, on mnny 
counts, successful - us cducntional 
programmes if not ns panaceas for 
poverty. Evaluators, however, often 
pronounced negatively on the prog- 
rammes’ failure-to achieve objectives 
they had not set themselves, or on 
children's failure to benefit from 
“compensatory” education - which 
they had not in fact received. Uncer- 
tainty accelerated from the late 1960s. 

That was when the British versions 
of such programmes enterred the 
scene. The early American pro- 
grammes against disadvantage - in- 
cluding Title I - were little known in 
Britain. The Plowden committee on 
primary education, when it visited the 
US, was not over-impressed. From the 
end of (he 1960s. however, Ihe British 
educational priority area projects, 
nursery developments under the urban 
programme, compensatory education 
projects based at Swansea and else- 
where, were trying to grasp the poten- 
tial and the weaknesses oft 


the Amer- 


ican experience. 
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In the transcripts of the committee 
hearings and debates on the floor of 
Congress on education and the war on 
poverty, many figures claim attention, 
including Commissioner Keppel. the 
leadership of the Department -of 
Health. Education and Welfare, pres- 
idential aides, academic witnesses and 
others. Having met some of these 
people and many who were engaged at 
all levels in education as part of the war 
,on poverty, I have always known 1 
needed to talk to Carl Perkins. 

: He died oh Saturday. He had in the 
! recent pest resented and resisted the 
undermining by the Reagan adminis- 
tration of: programmes for which ne 
had fought long and skilfully. He and 
his committees are- a key element |n 
understanding the history of social and 
educational ideas and action' in the 
1960s and 1970s - and not only m the 
United States. '1 wish I had met lum. 


Seeing from the outside in 


Christopher 
Ormell asks 
how objective 
knowledge can be 

It is easy to understand how people 
area capable of seeing things in a 
thoroughly subjective way; the diffi- 
cult problem consists in saying how 
they manage to achieve some kind of 
approach to un objective view. 

At one time the obvious reply in the 
question would have been that people 
achieve ,i more objective view of things 
by practising scientific method. But 
since Kuhn wrote The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions this escape route 
has been blocked. Kuhn has shown by 
means of cogent general arguments 
and convincing detail that science is a 
much less rational enterprise than we 
all formerly supposed. 

To lake an example - which is 
incidentally not one given by Kuhn - 
there was a meeting in the seventeenth 
century between Rene Descartes and 
Blaise Pascal. Pascal hod just estab- 
lished to his own satisfaction (and 
ours) that the explanation of the 
limited height which could be achieved 
with a free-standing column of mer- 
cury lay in the pressure of the air. 
However, he discovered that he was 
totuliy unable to convey this lucidity to 
the older man. Descartes was trapped 
within a conceptual framework, which 
blinded him, even to the brilliant 
illumination of the problem achieved 
by Pascal. 

The answer lies, of course, in poster- 
ity. In the fierce competition which 
raged between rival nccounts of the 
matter, a Pnsculinn view gradually 
survived, while the archaic assump- 
tions of Descartes were consigned to 
the dustbins of history. 

The general form of the answer to 
the question how people manage to 
achieve n kind or nppronch to objectiv- 
ity - they clearly do, since civilization 
survives after n fashion - is that they 
are concerned to be seen tu be right in 
the long term: if not by posterity, at 
least by their grandchildren. As Pas- 
ternak observed, wc life In a state of 
history: if we lived in a social jungle, 
Ihe impulse to attempt to be objective 
would probably melt away. 

The central Issue is how one can sec 
anything ns it really is when what wc 
sec is prcdnssificd by our conceptual 
framework and coloured by our 
values. One docs not need logo as far 
ns structuralism to appreciate the 
powerful crfccl of presuppositions on 
the way we see the world; and these 
presuppositions are not effectively 
under our control, they are rather part 
of us; they perhaps define our charac- 
teristic mental identities. 

in the Ames room in San Fransisco 
one can't help seeing the child as taller 
than her father. And if our view of 
things is so powerfully distorted in tbe 
apparently “neutrar area of spatial 
perception, how much more must it be 
distorted when we come to the areas of 
experience which affect our feelings? 

At one time people thought that the 
answer might lie in the innocence of 
childhood; that the mind might see 
most dearly when it was free from the 
contaminating effects of conceptual 
frameworks imposed by the adult 
society. But recent research on chil- 
dren’s thinking In science dashes this 
hope almost completely . It has become 
dear that children do not approach the 
world of experience with minds that 
resemble blank sheets or unpro- 
grammed micros. On the contrary, 
they approach the world of experience 
■with their own childish hypotheses, 
which arc in effect guesses about the 
way they think it is. ■ 

Underlying the central isSue is the 
nagging question whether wc have a 
coherent use for the phrase “As it really 
is”. But the answer seems to be that we 
do usd this phrase confidently retros- 
pectively, on states of affairs .whose 
descriptions have survived the test of 
time: for example, Pascal’s explana- 
tion of the Torricellian experiment. ; 

The child in the Ames room really 
is" shorter than her father: 100 



Con- 

com- 

and 


measuring exercises, using every 
icelvable method of direct length- 

S orison, convince us of this - ««>« 
naliy relegate the appearance of tljc >: 
child in the distorted room to the statu s 
Of a visual ilfosidn. ■ ; , . 

Some conceptual frameworks- than, ‘ 
clearly impress us with their reliability. 

It is npt just experience of which we 
can ask the question whether We see it 


as it really is. We can also ask ourselves 
about the relative objectivity nf diffe- 
rent conceptual frameworks. Most of 
us think that the earth “really is” 
approximately spherical in shape anil 
that space “really is" three dimension- 
al. So some conceptual frameworks 
seem to he entirely trustworthy, while 
others are obviously rather shaky. 

The move which sceptical philo- 
sophers make nt this point - that even 
our must favoured conceptual 
frameworks might (urn out to be 
mistaken - hardly makes much impact 
on people of conimonscnsc, because 
they im media feiy classify ft as n 
hypothesis or the very shaky kind. Tin's 
is the Johnsonian response to Hume: 
and anyone who believes that philoso- 
phy must respect commonsensc re- 
gards this as axiomatic. 

By these methods, then, one can 
establish at least u presence for objec- 
tivity; the possibility of objectivity. 
The colouring effect of values hardly 
impinges on examples of the kind we 
have considered, values may have the 
effect of pushing back the frontiers of 
objectivity in areas of experience in- 
volving emotion and feelings, but they 
hardly affect our judgment that the 
earth is an approximate sphere. (Bru- 
no and Galileo werre not so fortunate 
in relation to the ' solar system 
however.) 

It con be argued, nevertheless, that 
the problem produced by the presence 
of values is less fundamental than that 
of conceptual presuppositions. Analy- 
ses of the nature of values - such as 
those of Majder and the present author 
-seem to show that values constitute a 
kind of motivation. Such motivations 
may give a greater desire to impose 
certain conceptual presuppositions 
onto experience - for example, to see 
the eartn at the centre of things in the 
sixteenth century - but the damage is 
really done by the application ot an 
unreliable conceptual framework, not 
by tiic drive behind it. 

The main practical problem seems 
to be to set people to change their 
conceptual frameworks; to get people 
to explore the possibility of an im- 
proved conceptual framework. The 
Facile solution to this problem is to say 
that all conceptual frameworks are 
insecure and therefore ;tha l life should 
be seen as a business of hopping from 
framework to framework,- like lumber- 
jacks riding on floating logs. 

-For most people thisps not the way it 
is; some frameworks do seem to be. 
vastly more reliable than others. One 
might put this point even more strong- 
ly, by saying that, Ijke degrees of 
pollution,. the range of.different levels 
of reliability is so vast that we need a 
logarithmic scale to convey its width. 

! One can now. see the philosophical 

f iroblem of objectivity as an extrapola- 
ion 'of the kind, of worry which one 
' feels when one sees innumerable cases 


fixations. If so. the problem of objec- 
tivity would probably go away if we 
could find some way to inculcate 
conceptual mobility , but of a common- 
sense-re sneering kind. This reduces 
the problem of the dissolution of the 
philosophical problem to an issue of 
education. 

How to get children to inhabit 
conceptual frameworks lightly, with- 
out nailing themselves down to the 
floor in tne process? How to get 
children to think, in u rculistic. yet 
genuinely exploratory, way? These I 
take to be the central questions of 
modem education. 

One can see mathematics as being nr 
(he heart of this issue. Pciree said lliai 
mathematics is the science of the 
hypothetical, (hat is. the science of /ft. 
At one time mathematicians regarded 
their subject as the study of statements 
of the kind “if p then q ,r where p and q 
were entirely formal. It is only in the 
last few years that mathematicians 
have come round in considerable num- 
bers to see that the “if p then qs” of 
their formal systems can nc applied on 
an immense scale to the interesting “if 
p then qs" of the real world. 

-A form of education based on n 
predominantly pure view of mathema- 
tics encourages children to be concep- 
tually gymnastic, but only within tne 
special conventions of precise, artifi- 
cial, unmessy systems. What we need 
is to encourage children to be concep- 
tually gymnastic on questions involv- 
ing the real world: ana this is what the 
movement towards the use of projec- 
tive applications in mathematics 
education sets out to do. 


The author is senior lecturer hi the 
school of education at the University of 
East Anglia. 
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The brain drain, that neat expression 
which fuses the world of academe and 
the world of plunibinc, has been with 
us for many a year. While it has many 
causes, the economic detcrminisis 
would have a ready explanation for it 
in the steadily changing relationship 
between the pound and the dollar, and 
between their respective national eco- 
nomics. In the nineteenth century, 
when Britannia thought it ruled the 
waves, a pound was worth five dollars; 
for much of the post- 1049 period, it 
wobbled between S2.80 and S2.4D; 
and, after hiccupping upwards as a 
pclro-currency in the tale J97H$. it has 
slid further us oil prices have weakened 
and the "British disease" has 
worsened. 

Given such a trend, our Uctcrminis! 
friends would argue, a transatlantic 
drift of the more mobile and the more 
ambitious of British academics is easily 
explainable and all too predictable. 
Not only is there a push factor from 
those seeking to escape the death of a 
thousand cuts forecast by Sir Keith 
Joseph for British universities until the 
year 2000; but there is also a substan- 
tial putt factor, given the inordinate 
dcniHnd in rhe North American uni- 
versity system for talented academics, 
especially in the natural sciences. Who 
has not a tale to tell of a well-known 
chemistry or physics professor, and his 
entire team, being seduced westwards 
to Texas, or Ontario, or California? 
Even among arts and social science 
subjects, the drift isunmistakcnblc and 
in all probability going to grow. 

What follows are the purely per- 
sonnl (bur not, [ suspect, unusual) 
impressions of one who has drifted 
westwards. The first thing to empha- 
size, to friends who ask '‘what is it like 
at an American university?' 1 , is thnt 
there can be no normal or typical 
university in a county which boasts 
nearly 3.000 institutions of higher 
education. Between the intellectual 

g ower-houses of Harvard, Yale and 
lanforti on the one hand, and the 
obscure sub-branch of n state agri- 
cultural college on the other, there is a 
staggering divide. And located be- 
tween the two extremes, there arc all 
sorts of gradations, and pecking 
orders, ana many a surprise to the 
recent visitor. 1 had not realized, for 
example, how high degrees awarded 
by the select four-year colleges (Smith , 
Amherst, Whittenberg, Wesleyan) 
were regarded until I sot on a commit- 
tee ut Yale, deciding upon applicants 
into the graduate history programme. 

But I also had not realized how 
swiftly certain other universities and 
colleges could be dismissed. The Brit- 
ish university system, where all 44 of 
them . arc regarded as equal edu- 
cational institutions, at least in theory 
(and treated as equal by the practice of 
having external examiners to the BA, 
BSc and PhD), seems a long way away 
when one Inhabits an Ivy League 
university possessing an acute, self- 
confident sense of its own ineffable 
superiority over the serried ranks be- 
low. After all, it will be sbW, how could 
one compare the history department at 
Bloggins College, New Mexico, to the 
Pulitzer Prize-studded department at 
Yale or the economics department at 


The high plains drifters 



South-East Louisiana Teachers Train- 
ing College to that at Berkeley or 
Chicago, with Nobel Prize winners in 
every corridor (except when they nrc 
away on leave). 

To answer tne question "What is it 
like at an American university?" must 
depend, then, on one’s landing place. 
For the past few years, tlmnks mainly 
to the post-Reagan election stock 
market boom, the rich and powerful 
American universities have been get- 
ting richer and more powerful (Yale's 
endowment, for example, has risen to 
SI. 2 billion, while Harvard's is over $2 
billion - fantastic sums in British eyes); 
but the Income of same other institu- 
tion! has shrunk, either in the face of 
grimly conservative legislatures or in 
consequence of declining enrolments. 
In a country as varied as this, no 
generalizations will be valid for every 
university. And the following few 
impressions ore by someone who has 
landed in the “soft spot" of a major 
American university, and in a depart- 
ment proud of being (according to 
Time magazine listings) the best In the 
country. 

The material aspects of possessing 
an endowed chair at such a university 
are not the most eye-opening features 
of the change. What one suspected, 
many years ago, arc true; professorial 
salaries arc double (in some fields, 
triple) those in Britain; teaching hours 
- arc less; administration is, with excep- 
tions, much less; and research monies 
arc larger and more easily obtainable. 
. But did those facts surprise any of the 
readers of this page? 

What 1 have round much more 
remarkable - and in such great con- 


trast to the easy-going (lethargic?) 
British university scene - is the con- 
stant striving for recognition of excell- 
ence. Although many of the institu- 
tions would wince at the analogy, 
leading American universities are 
rather like major-lcnguc baseball or 
footbuli teams. Rntings count, nlmost 
more than anything else. Being placed 
Number One in English literature or 
mathematics (annunflistings, however 
questionable, arc always fastened 
upon) is awfully Important - as those 
departments which nave fallen out of 
the top ten in their field soon discover. 
Consequently, the resignation, that is, 
the seduction elsewhere, of 0 well- 
known professor Is akin to the loss of a 
popular baseball striker; the move- 
ment of a Nobel Prize-winner from one 
university to another (though rare) is 
seen as a major seismic shift in Intellec- 
tual and reputational terms. Newcastle 
United’s acquisition, then loss, of 
Kevin Keegan, was never so vitul. 

To more casual, cynical British eyes, 
this is America at its cnthusiustlc 
worst. But there arc compensating 
factors (though, as before, I write only 
of the major institutions). The first is 
the staggering amount of money which 
universities ore prepared to pump into 


processors 01 history on Its list, and u Is 
by no means the largest department in 
that subject in the USA. What is more, 
success breeds success, in the classic 


American fashion - and each year 
newly endowed chain, costing $l,5m 
apiece, are offered by rich alumni or 
other philanthropists. Averell Ham- 
man's award of SlOm to enhance 


Paul Kennedy 
looks at the 
transatlantic 
drift from a 
mid Atlantic 
perspective 

Columbia University's Russian studies 
programme, or the spectacular gift of 
32(!) new chairs in science to the 
University of Texas, were largesses so 
great that they inevitably made the 
-leading newspapers; but hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of smaller gifts are 
made each year. 

Another obvious consequence of 
this major baseball league mentality is 
the attention given to the recruitment 
of new professors, especially at the 
senior level. Do wc have a vacancy in 
macroeconomics, or in Austro-Hunga- 
rian history? Weil, then, we must try 10 
get the best person in the field. A 
world-wide search may not literally 
mean that, but it is impressive to sec a 
search committee in action. Lists arc 
drawn up of the leading scholars across 
the globe in that particular field. The 
gurus in the subject arc confidentially 
approached ana asked to rank the 
most promising candidates. If certain 
names begin to emerge, those people 
arc flown in to give n lecture. Gentle 
soundings nrc begun. Much of this 
takes place even before the new post is 
publicly advertised; and, ns cynics 
point out, those who only apply at that 
stage without having been informally 
tola about the chair earlier nre highly 
unlikely to be considered seriously. It 

is, in other words, an old boys net- 
work, though of n very sophisticated 
sort. 

So, to guard against error and 
(conscious or unconscious) bins, some 
controls nre built into the system at the 
centre. The curricula vitae of ethnic 
minority and women candidates have 
to be sent to a special person in the 
provost's office, and the search com- 
mittee will have to expluin (if no one in 
those groups was offered the post, or 
even shortlisted) why that was so. 
Secondly, even when tnc chosen candi- 
date is approved by u meeting of all of 
the tenured professors, the depart- 
ment hns to defend its selection before 
a senior appointments committee, spe- 
cifically charged to ensure that Yule's 
(or Harvard's or Princeton's) high 
standards nrc being maintained. The 
entire process is therefore a very 
lengthy uffnir, lasting months, and 
sometimes an entire year. The British 
system, of interviewing the leading 
half-dozen applicants all on one day, 
and then deciding which person to 
appoint, seems simplicity itself; but is 

it, one wonders, as thorough? 

My final impression is an unalloyed 


gain, which is why I have leftii^T, 
fast. It is the high respect in whichS 
humanities are held, bolh withtt 

(msomanyplaccsJwiihouttheuS 

sines Tins, \ confess, rather surE 
me. Was not the USA the mffl 
au^rcssivc laisscz faire capital 
winch Mrs Thatcher's government! 
others were seeking to imitate? WoZ 
there not be an overriding interest £ 
subjects which were commerdalWmo- 
fitnbic (biochemistry, computers Tm 
medicine, and management), and a 
corresponding down-grading ot the 
less "relevant” and less "practical" 
disciplines? Now of course the sciences 
and professional subjects attract great 
support and command toge resources. 
But I hnvc been struck by the 
frequency with which university presi- 
dents, business leaders, newspapers 
columnists, even politicians, have in- 
sisted upon the value of humanistic 
education . upon having a sense of 
history, of literature, of other culium 
and languages. And the money pour- 
ing into the universities fori, ew chain 
□nd research centres is, therefore, not 
only going to the “relevant" subjects 
but also to those with little obvious 
commericnl spin-off. 

Once again, this may be a rarifad 
view. Yule in particular prides itself 
upon its liberal, cultured traditions uid 
its current president, A. Barden 
Giamatfi. is nationally known for his 
fluent advocacy of the benefits of a 
humanistic education. Its alumni, with 
their careers in law and me retain 
hanking, arc also highly cultured, with 
u tradition of giving generously ta the 
arts, to libraries, to educational instito- 
tions. Such conditions are not likely to 
prevail in a small college in an inner 
city suburb, catering cniefly to part- 
time and mature students who want 
commercial qualifications. 

Nevertheless, the support voiced for 
humanistic education across the coun- 
try is rcmarknble, and seems if any- 
thing to be growing. In part, perhaps, 
it is due to a widespread unease among 
Ainericnn dliics about theii country's 


nbout other countries and other cul- 
tures? Given the follies committed if 
recent administrations in overseas 
affairs, is there not some merit in 
having a better sense of history, d 
time, of perspective? Wha( hasljap- 
pciicd, I feci, is that this;.moodol 
unease is now reinforcing Bfi^W 
habits of American philanthropy^} 
the advantage of the arts and social 
sciences as well as other areas of tw 
university. Whatever its 
growth or opinion in favour of a more 
rounded education, with an empta* 
upon the vnrieties of human tape 
ences over time and place. and upon 
the richness of human cutag » 
welcome trend. But how tong 

before a British minister otedueg 
or a vice-chancellor, comes out 1 m 
In support of the humanitie 
again? 

The author, formerly of the 
of Easy Anglia, is now DthorthJ^ 
fess of of ntstory at > ale Unlw«*v 


Ray Cowell examines the question of quality control and whether the system can be improved 

The recent. Introduction into the language of ■ 'T7‘ • a 1 1 "value" closer toaether. 

Keeping up the standards 

willingness of some educationists to adopt re- • — ■ — — raised 


.Levant aspects of good industrial practice, and* The first of these issues questions whether the 
potentially dangerous, .since like all general terms existing' quality control systems actually deter- 


this one can be used either to obfuscate or clarify 
the issue 1o which it refers. 

The issue of maintaining and monitoring 
standards has always been central to the educa- 


exlsting quality control systems actually deter- 
mine academic quality at the level of teaching and 
learning, and the second whether public sector 
degree courses have taken sufficient account of 
changing student need, rather than, by impllca- 
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sitice |be establishment of the Council for tyation T .' . To return to the nature of quality control as 
™!£ £ _y!S£ .wmiWtn^M ,to , understood ininduSty, there it involves not just 


understanding of the workforce, so in higher 
education (he individual lecturers at all levels 
must be given an understanding of their place in 
(he quality control process. At tne moment, much 
of the standard methodology (and all of the 
rhetoric) of validation tends to have a mystifying, 

. alienating, effect on the individual lecturer. 

. It followp that a more rigorous, more systema- ' 
t(c and mare incisive method of validation must 
take the classroom .exprience of students and 


1 * •■■.rhi « . u" ■ j ■ T •„ u vjiwie.w quality, muy uc inai m oiuiy mm dc simpiiiiea ana strenetnened. In 

m b 3fc-X?* rer ? higher education. , a disproportionately large ; other worth, mote responsibility for quality 

* Ar!] qf araount.of time has been spent on the tystpm - the control must be devolved tb those institutions 

(¥•}•■] ; ■ i ’ t S?S v S < v geology, of validation:- and-not enough oh the . whose educational track-record justifies it, so that 

J|rf J f .educational. realities df classroom, studio and they cart ensure a .full understanding of the 

8 tell : ! 1 ’"MMSS'S Epoin, b*. .0 


'4 > ' Sir Nd 

iJfaibq V\i. '■* the mt 
ff J £'■. ertd _tii 



"value" closer together. . 

lntcr-institutional and mter-sectonl 
billty remains an important, lh°ug “V ^ 
ideal. This is where another Bsue raisrt^. 
Secretary of State s letter becomes 
"The ability of existing validation aiW 

!L°,S 

ity: it should include diversity art 

Such a partnership would ensure tMq ofthe 

control concerns itself with the capa 
graduate, or more precisely, wj .Sfcat.iS 
between what the student does, as Jr j 

what he becoiqes, as a graduate, l . -gibent^ 
of validation is to understand and sire' s I( b , 
connexion between these l,TO wit!* 1 

conducted by the partnership de quality 
In summary, the new empba , . ^ Jyeit * 
control in higher educarton jbou , jto ff e pa 
Critical welcome- Properly u 5^ e j! inn «id a a®* 
new challenge' to higher educat a vaJue ro a 
. chance to demonstrate ana prove conce pi ri 
wJder public. The danger ts | that , wp preset 
qdality ton tro I could bS aS5 *^i r a * : ece 0 f foht 011 ' 
P^ ct . ice,rcd u/?i mys ,lGcaafl0 ' 
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The Prince 


and the Bard 


The International 
Shakespeare 
Conference begins this 
Sunday in Stratford 
upon Avon on the 
theme Shakespeare 
and history. Laurence 
Kitchin examines a 
neglected aspect of 
Shakespeare’s 
historical perspective 


NICCOLO 
MACHIAVELLI . 
a detail ft-om the 
portrait by Santldl 
Tito 


WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. . . 
(he Felton portrait 
noted for Its vast 
expanse of forehead 



Given his indebtedness to Raphael 
Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, not to mention 
the way he reflects the Tudor rework- 
ing of recent history, it is natural 
enough to concentrate on the specifi- 
cally English aspects of Shakespcnre's 
sources. From the point of view of 
literature, the Italian tradition was 
important to his Formative years and 
plenty of scholarly attention has been 
given to that. But also in the sixteenth 
century there was an acute awareness 
of Italian history, largely because of 
political and religious attitudes crystal- 
lized in the papacy and marked by the 
emergence of Machiavelli as a diabo- 
anti-Christ (a process charted by 
me late Mario Prnz in Machlavelli in 
Inghllttna). . 

_0f Shakespeare's forerunners, 
Cimstopher Marlowe was at Cam- 
widge with Gabriel Harvey, a diligent 
student of the Italian political theorist. 
“ “ Machlavelli who acts The Jew of 
Malta airborne by delivering the pro- 
»8ue in person: 

Albeit the world think Machiavclis 
dead 

Yet was his soul but flown beyond 
the Alps, 

And now the Guise Is dead , is 
; wnefrom France 

i M /Heads* and f ro ^ c M 'W» 

[ Tofowe perhaps my name Is 

i odious; 

L JwjhcAm love me, guard me 

I pom their tongues, 

{"dirt them know that / am 
Machiavel. 

■ ivPr* m ®l°dramatic version of one of 

EL? undcrs ,“ sorne wou|d s ®y lhe 

,.L™„ er - of political science, was 
jj«n over by Shakespeare for Richard 

2*W non sdlors than the 
tofmaidshall; 

l ffffore ga zers than the 

Nestor ^ Orator 05 wel1 “ 
more silly than Ulysses 

; fib a Slnon, take another 

' °^° ur tol ^ e chameleon: 

^Z^ MthPr ° leUSf0r 

^^'murderousMaehiavel 

• «le^!nF rhelo f ic and a cunning 
/ buf25"“ F samples from theclassics, 
^toin'w.^i^^ istnonic stereotype, at 
1 »DmeHl VO, , ou5, Probabl y Ben Jon, 
this Ln! 8 v, c . lo “ ir tavestination from 

i VdUtiqn f^* te w, c b “ l “ a random 
hy hta Sejanus is anything 


: tht 

$™&ct f,ath * lhat,ruth and PM 

: W } td er ways: for The 

■ Is Hrii ijui - 1 v' l ha 


’ fortune ther 
vfUen’an^ Am 


ere is virtue; 


their stain; 

Profit their lustre; and what else is, 
vain. 

Moralistic, and an advance on the 
“Machinvcl", anti-Christ syndrome, 
what you might call phase one of the 
subject. Jenson seems to know that 
fortune and virtue are recurrent 
themes in The Prince but we are still 
with a generalized dismissivencss. 

Shakespeare did not stop there. As 
he matures there is ample evidence of 
close acquaintance with Machiavelli's 
text. The Prince is not only political 
theory but also recorded history, not- 
ably where it concerns Ccsare Borgia. 
Wc learn, for example, about one of 
Cesarc's subordinates , Ramiro de Lor- 

S ua. After the Romagna came under 
organ control, Ramiro was appointed 
its governor, entrusted With pacifying 
the province. This he achieved, by 
methods which caused a good deal of 
resentment. After Ramiro's unpopu- 
lar mission was completed, it wus time 
for belter relations to be established. 


Shakespeare shows a 
mature understanding 
of Machiavellian 
principle 

Machiavelii reports that “because 

M kncw that the past severity 
;ed some hatred against him- 
self .. . he desired to show that, if any 
cruelty had been practised, it had not 
originated with him, but in the natural 
sternness of thp minister”. So one 
morning Ramiro de Lorqua's body wns 
found in the piazza, according to some 
reports, bisected. This episode has 
something to tell us about the con- 
troversial role of the duke in Measure 
for Measure: 

DUKE : ... jo our decrees 
Dead to Influctlon, to themselves 
are dead: 

And liberty plucks justice by the 
nose; ' 

The baby beats the nurse, and 
quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 

FRIAR: It rested in your grace 
To unloose this tied-up justice ■ 


and their 


r •••!■.•• 

• .- . , . B their foil; conscience, '! ' 


To unloose this tied-up justice 
And ft in you more dreadful would 
have seemed 

Than In Lord Angelo. - - - 
DUKE: l do fear, too dreadful: 

Sith 'twas my fault to give the 
people scope, 

s Twould be my tyranny to strike 

and gall them / ... 

Fdr whatlbidthem do; for ire bid 
thfsbedone 

When evil deeds have their • 
permissive pass. 

And not the punishment. . • 
Therefore, indeed, my father, 

I have on Angelo Imposd the 

^Holnay, in ih’ambushof my. 
name, strike horhe; 

. Attdyei my nature never in tpe 

tyodo It slander . ; • • • : ' . ,V 

. /hie political sitdauons of fne oum 


and Ccsare Borgia arc different, but in 
this instance the tactics of the rulers 
concerned are exactly the same. We 
find another case of equivocal be- 
haviour in Henry IV Part Two in the 
way the king's pBrty suppress the 
rebellion in the north. There, the first 
two scenes of Act IV provide a most 
blatant example of applied Italian 
history which has not had the attention 
it deserves, probably because it does 
not involve Falstaff and comes before 
the episode in which Prince Hal tries 
on the crown for size. 

The essential action concerns nego- 
tiation between the rebel leaders, 
Mowbray, Hastings and the 
Archbishop of York, and Westmore- 
land, followed by Lancaster, repre- 
senting the king. 

The sustained irony and ambiguous 
wordplay could be explained in detail. 
It Is worthy of Machiavelii himself - 
and with dialogue added, First, West- 
moreland, as the king's envoy, up- 
braids the rebels at length and prom- 
ises redress for their grievances 
"wherein it shall appenr that your 
demands are just" - words which are 
the key to what follows, and best 
thrown away rather than emphasized 
in the delivery. Whereupon, Mowbrny 
answers that the offer “proceeds from 
policy, not love". 

Of the three rebel leaders Mowbray 
is the only one who agrees to accept the 
offer with extreme reluctance. When 
they are alone again to discuss it, he 
remarks: 

There is a thing within my bosom 

tells me 

That no condition of our peace can 

stand. 

When the Duke of Lancaster arrives 
with the king’s army, it is Mowbray 
who has a presentiment of betraya I ana 
makes brief interjections in a different 
tone from all the others. While healths 
are being drunk to celebrate agree- 
ment he says: 

You wish tne health In very happy : 
season 




: y 

L.;/ 


Ceslre Borgfc. subject of Machlavel- 
lf *8 recorded , history.. 


For I am, on a sudden, something 

ill. 

In fact he embodies, intellectually 
and emotionally, the ambiguities at 
work all through the episode. It ends 
with perhaps the most cynical example 
of unprincipled opportunism in 
Shakespeare's entire output, where 
the rebels arc induced to disband their 
army on the understanding that Lan- 
caster is doing the same. Instead he 
keeps his intact, arrests the rebel 
leaders and executes them. Their grie- 
vances, however, will be redressed 
“with the most Christian care". And 
incredibly Lancaster ascribes the safe 
victory to God. 


It is useless to kill 
Brutus unless you also 
kill the sons of Brutus 


On Shakespeare's part there has 
been a mature understanding here of 
Machiavellian principle, but Is he in- 
debted to anything more than acute 
observation of Tudor politics? Well, as 
a matter of fact, the episode closely 


had to contend with a conspiracy oy 
four of his army commanders. Like the 
scene from Henrv IV, this would repay 
closer analysis than I have space tor, 
but the end result wa$ the same: 
invitation of the rebels to a peace 
conference (for Gault ree Forest read 
Sinigagla), isolation of leaders from 
their troops and summary execution. 
Significantly, one of them (for Mow- 
bray read vitellozo) has reservations 
about accepting the offer. Lancaster of 
course parallels Gesare Borgia. 

Both in Henry /V end Measure for 
Measure, then we find an Informed 
knowledge of Machiavelii. When a 
Times sub-editor headlined an RSC 
notice of mine "Macbeth as a Borgia 
Party", he may not have been frivolous 
after all. A supposed falling off in the 
final acts of that play fails to gi ve credit 
to the astonishing account of ruthless 
tyranny, anticipating later history in 
the persecution of exiles' relations and 
the caution imposed on dissenters by 
palace informers. (See the scene at the 
end of Act III between Ross and a 
courtier.) In terms of Machiavelii, 
Scotland with ils feuding thanes, re- 
sembles the city states which Cesare 
aimed to control. Macbeth is prone, 
like - him, to moods of withdrawn 
privacy. Like Cesare he has a edrt- 
teirtdt for women, acquired rather late 
in tne, case of his wife; indeed his 
graduation ip teal politik accompanies 
Lady Macbeth’s relegation to the side- 
lines. Like Cesare he. is good at 
motivating assassins, but therp The : 
resemblance ends. Macbeth chooses 
incompetents- wfi° let, Banquo's son 
escape; amfihstepd of leaving a deputy 
like Ratniro.de I'Oiqua tb clean up 


after his coup d'toat he lets all the 
blame for the repression fall on him- 
self. 

Nevertheless, Macbeth has the right 
idea about Flea nee, for Machiavelii 
insists that it is useless to kill Brutus 
unless you also kill (he sons of Brutus. 
And this brings me to a final, and 
perhaps the most important phase of 
Shakespeare's indebtedness to 
Machiavelii. In phase one, as we have 
seen, he adopts the Tudor 
■‘Mnchiavel" stereotype, derived from 
Ge millet's ContreMachiavel, the pole- 
mical attack which was going the 
rounds in a Latin version. In phase 
two, episodes of Italian history relating 
to Borya provide the Duke of Vien- 
na's explanation of his conduct and 
Lancaster's rpnipulntion of the re- 
bels. Bui in what we may call phase 
three characters with an evident grasp 
of Machiavelli's principles become a 
major structural support of the plays, 
id conflict with characters who reflect 
Castiglfonc’s ideal of the courtier. 

At a diffused, generalized level, rhe 
obvious illustration would be Hamlet: 
on the one side Claudius, and on the 
other the prince, who echoes Cast ig- 
Honc's purple passage about the firma- 
ment ana translates “discorao di 
raglone" Into “discourse of reason". 
Some scholars have also enlisted Much 
Ado , where Benedick certainly agrees 
with Castiglione about wit in saying 
that his “will never harm a woman”. A 
more precise example of the conflict is 
the climax of Julius Caesar, scarcely 
noticed amid pit that is going on at the 
time. It comes when Cassius urges: 
"Let Antony and Caesar fall together" 
is overruled by Brutus, adds: “Yet I 
fear him” in answer to the high-minded 
. objections, and after the assassination 
resists giving Antony leave to speak. 
So Cassius duplicates Mowbray and 
Vitellozo, spokesmen of well founded 
reluctance. Antony, the equivalent 
here of a son of Machiavelii s earlier 
Brutus, is spared through the political 
ignorance of Shakespeare's Brutus, 
and all the subsequent action flows 
from that. • 

Towards the end of it, however, 
Octavius is already about to take over 
from Antony the role of cool manipu- 
lator, beginning, with an accusation 
that Antony has misread the enemy's 
battle plans and going on to a fiat 
refusal to command the wing firsl 
assigned him. The process is de- 
veloped in Antony and Cleopatra in 
which Antony would have earned the 
contempt of Cesare Borgia by taking a 
woman seriously, and Octavius is a 
frigid realist. To be in the widest sense 
-of the word humane like Brutus, or to 
• experience heroic passion like 
Antony, is to be a loser. That is also the 
message, here comprehensively de- 
monstrated, of Machiavelii to the 
sixteenth century. Hamlet learns it 
during the course qf (he play, as 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstcrn, prom- 
inent In this part of his education, 
discover. 


The author has been visiting professor 
in Shakespeare studies at Simon Fraser 
. University, British Columbia, and has 
also written The Trial of Machiavelii; 
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Release 
from sin 


Cervanlesand the Mystery of 
Lawlessness 
by Alban K. Fordone 
Princeton University Press, £32. 4ft 
ISBN0691U6588H 

In the prologue to his Exemplary 
Novels Cervantes likens them to 'a 
game of billiards, open to anyone who 
might care to play. And indeed, in 
these ostensibly edifying tales, Cer- 
vantes keeps provoking the reader into 
passing judgment while managing to 
avoid being pinned down himself". 
Little wonder then (hat he should later 
refer cryptically to a “hidden mystery" 
that "raises" these stories beyond mere 
didacticism or entertainment. 

Alban K. Fordone tackles the two 
most intriguing novellas in the collec- 
tion, The Deceitful Marriage and The 
Colloquy of the Dogs. As in his study 
of four other exemplary novels pub- 
lished in 1982, his basic thesis is that a 


spiritual optimism inherited from 
Erasmus distinguishes Cervantes from 
other major writers of the golden age, 
such as Mateo Allman, Quevedo and 
• Calderdn, whose works are filled with 
an ascetic disgust at (fie sinfulness of 
man. 

With the Marriage and the Colloquy 
the case for Erasmus is severely put to 
the test. There is little obvious uplift in 
the frame-tale about a syphilitic soldier 
tricked out of his precious assets by the 
scheming harlot he married. The Col- 
loquy, i (anything, is even bleaker. The 
soldier overhears two dogs reviewing 
the manifold wickedness of human 
^society, but their gift of speech im- 
mediately becomes an issue within the 
Colloquy itself: is it a miracle or simply 
a delusion? The answer may lie with 
the witch Cafiizares, who possesses 
secret knowledge drawn from her 
lawless commerce with Satan, the 
supreme fantasist, who has taught her 
how "to transform one thing into 
another". If the witch is to be believed, 
the fictivc imagination is the quintes- 
sential instrument of the devil, haidly 
the medium through which to reform 
the Christian conscience in the spirit of 
Erasmus. 

Fordone responds to the challenge 
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evil in the world, his Erasmian optim- 
ism shows through in the way the 
actual structure ox the twinned novel- . 
• •■.ia.s offers the reader a promise of 
release from the grip of sin. With his 
usual insight and erudition. Fordone 
analyses in detail the satirical patterns 
of narrative disorder that Figure forth a 
succession of "demonic worlds", lead- 
ing to a central epiphnnyof evil in the 
episode with the witch. Then he turns 
to the countejvaHing Erasmian fea- 
tures; for example, he interprets the 
Marriage as a miracle of regeneration, 
he also sees an anticipation of redemp- 
tjonin the narrative acceleration of the 
Colloquy towards daybrenk after the 
Qmizares episode, and the dialogue- 
form itself is considered to be a 
liberating force, 

Fordone '5 reading of the novellas is 
original and often brilliant ye! there 
remains an overwhelming impression 

gloom which the positive features do 
. not. quite manage, fo dispel,' But Ccr-. i 
*9"**® miafflriationcan often, 

. as in Don Quixote, lighten the. blackest ' 
moments of satire. There Is, after all, 
something touchingly ' comic even- 
about Cafiizarcsi that monster of evil; 
who nearly kills Berganza with kind- 
ness when she insists, much to the poor 
dog’s embarrassment, that he is none 
other than the long lost son of a dear 
friend of hers. 

It Is perhaps the unpredictable play 
of Cervantes’s wit. that attests most, 
vividly to his intrinsic optimism. Still, 
the combination of moral seriousness 
"■and comic vitality makes It notoriously 
difficult to unravel the sense of Cer- 
vantes’s fiction. Professor Forcione 
has written a stimulating and impor- 
tant book which offersus, thanks to his 
remarkable range of reading and his 
critical intelligence, a new approach to 
the mystery of Cervantes's trickiest ; 
novellas, 

Edwin Williamson 

. Dr Williamson is lecturer in Spanish at 
Birkbeck College, London. 
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Design by Inigo Jones for Hen- 
rietta Maria in Ben Jonson’s 
masque CMorldia. 


Comedy is 
a serious 
business 


Hie Decameron 

by Giovanni Boccaccio 

translated by Mark Musa and 

Peter Bondanella 

Norton ,£24.50 

ISBNO 393 017540 

Decameron: a selection 

edited with introduction, notes and 

glossary by Kathleen Spelgbt 

Manchester University Press. £5.50 

ISBN 07 19009342 

People who care about such things 
devote a share of their energies to 
defending Machiavelli against the 
charge ofMachiavellism; similarly, it is 
often felt necessary to show how much 
more there is to Boccaccio than the 
lewd stories for which his name is a 
by-word. "Boccaccio ... is a serious 
author," as James Fenton has pithily 
put il. Or, as Kathleen Speight writes 
in the introduction to her new selec- 
tion, 11 Boccaccio has a definite moral- 


ity of his own ", in which th c de adly sins 
would seem to be hypocrisy, greed and 
avarice. And yet (to quote the same 


introduction), “Boccaccio is no moral- 
ist: there is no didactic interest in his 
work, he does not Intend to leach 
anybody anything; his chief aim is to 
entertain, while presenting life as he 
sees it." 

One reason for reading Boccaccio 
here and now is that his insights into 
human behaviour have lost little of 
their relevance during the dramatic 
scene-changes between . mid-four- 
teenth-century Tuscany and the 
Anglo-Sdxon world of today. His atti- 
tudes to religion and .to women arc 
acid-tests of tills; while his own piety is 
above doubt, he is empirically Intoler- 
ant of religious excesses and dubious 
practices not based on reason and 
experience; and of women he has a 
remarkably "sympathetic ; vieW given ' 
the rather ml&gynistic age in which he- 
' - , a PP«afs to presuppose an 

ideal of as much sexual equality as was' 
compatible with the structure of con-,’ 

ti>ninnran, rn^.Hi : 


Making a 
song and 
dance 


The Court Mosque 
edited by David Llndley 
Manchester University Press, £22.50 
ISBNQ7I900961 8 

The court masque grew rapidly to 
maturity, flourished, and burnt itself 
out during the first four decades of the 
seventeenth century. It is a complex 
form that draws upon (he arts of 
literature, music, dance, and scenic 
spectacle, and was deeply involved 
with national and international poli- 
tics. Ben Jonson was only the greatest 
of many poets who contributed to its 
main stream of development. 

Little masque music has survived, 
we can have only a hypothetical im- 
pression of the dances, and though 
many splendid designs by Inigo Jones 
are preserved, and while too the 
political significance of the masques 
stimulated some wonderfully illumi- 
nating descriptions of them in the 


anyone who reads them in the right 
frame of mind. In recent years it has 
become respectable to view Boccaccio 
ns a comic writer first and foremost. 

If comedy and wisdom arc two of the 
attractions of the Decameron for to- 
day’s reader. Boccaccio’s consummate 
artistry is surely a third. His language 
and style, broadly sneaking, reflect 
two main models: the learned. Latiniz- 
ing manner of literary prose (particu- 
larly at the non-comic moments in his 
book), and Tuscan popular speech, for 
which he has an acute car. Boccaccio is 


outstanding for the ease with which his 
language, always conveying the vigour 
of everyday life, adapts itself to the 


■ tufc. : : : v 

But another of Boccaccio’s faces, 
("his chief gim is to entertain") Is just. 

. as important: he was. after all. one of 
the most brilliant comic writers Of all, 
time. Comedy is a serious, business, 
tujd for Boccaccio this had a theoretic- 
al os well as a practical dimension, in as 
much as entertainment was recognized 
both by medieval physicians and by 
Boccaccio! himself as having medical; 
significance. In a well-known passage ji 
of his Genealogist deoriim genilllum, ■ 
Boccaccio asserts the power of (ictibrt : 
to restore “the strengths and spirits” of :, 
men "worn out in thb strain? of serio6s :^ 


uj awi iwua . 

crises”, and implies thdt L ev?n Workrf 
written merely for the reader’s plea- ', 
sure fas opposed to his profit), such as 
those of Virgil. Hoiper, Plautus .and' 1 
Terence, have mtich’Of value. to teach : 


many facets of life's diversity, whether 
romantic, dramatic, tragic, parabolic, 
lyrical, philosophical, comicnl, farcical 
or anecdotal. But despite this multi- 
formity his narratives proceed with 
absolute linearity, economy and con- 

Kathlcen Speight’s admirable 
volume provides 20 of the 100 tales, 
together with the author's proem, 
introduction and heel-piece, with. a 
wealth, of explanatory matter of va- 
rious kinds designed as an initiation 
• into the study of Boccaccio for (he 
student of Italian literature, though 
not without nn eye to its utility for the 
general reader with a fair knowledge of 
Italian. She writes that "the aim has 
been to include as far as possible the 
best-known tales and at the same time 
to illustrate the great variety of kinds 
of story, of people and of places in this 
‘human comedy’.’’ While the choice is 
perfectly sound, the resulting antholo- 

Thirty 
years on 

The New Pelican Guide to English 
Literature: a guide for readers 
edited by Boris Ford 
Pengqin.f2.95 
ISBNO 140225307 

? ie , ! s t V ^' Volume PeHcaii Guide to 
' iqT 5 * L crature , ^gan to appear id 
i j., .' ^ MPPy hour for academic 
, criticism, the mid-fifties, 1 and the .very 
heyday In Anglo-Anierica for the prC- 
. stige of the critical essay, The synoptic 
;aap.of George Saintsbury and Oliver 
Elton; wa$ ihqugM dead and buried;'' 

. the age of epistemological anxiety 
; nave I defined my criteria, or earned 
tne ,,? ht lo ima gine that It is eV6n 

' F.umi * ?aCm or 8 hovel? r ' 

j still bllsiffully distant. Critics ruled: not i 
, ust hterature, but a toad deal.of the 
Intellectual life of, academe as wcll. 

: It may be hard tb recapture that . 

■ Spfnt ,now. For though, the general 
standard of critical writing nowadays 
strikes me as higher thin ever before . 
especially in the peat London literary 
.^weeklies, the critical assay is somehow f ' 
.not ejected jo Strike (fro aa diice frii 

.did.. ^talgio, ; thph 1 !to b^ptuhaei;- 
■■back in memory. .with' this new bffiS 
graphical appendix ,by some thirty , 
■yeare,;when cnticisiif enjoyed the sort ; 
of prestige. that sociology bad in^e v 
sixties or theoretical. lingtilstics.ln the ; 
seventies., - i ■ y ■■ -y-.; • 


communications of foreign diplomats, 
nevertheless the totality of these ex- 
periences remains elusive. Modern 
scholarship acknowledges a need to 
attempt a reconstruction of the event, 
an experience in which the poet’s 
contribution, while il may have ex- 
erted a shaping influence, is in itself far 
less adequate as a record of the 
occasion than is (he script of a play. 
But literary texts remain obstinately 
more susceptible lo analysis ihnn tran- 
sient court entertainments of the dis- 
tant past, which perhaps helps to 
explain why four of the ten essays in 
this sophisticated and learned volume 
concern themselves with works that 
either flatly are not “court masques'' or 
that lie outside the main tradition. 

Thomas Nashe's “show", Summer's 
Last Will and Testament, of 1592, is sui 
generis, binding together elements 
tram many different modes; its prin- 
cipal affinity with the later masques 
lies in its inextricable entanglement 
with the occasion for which it was 
composed, Elizabeth Cook properly 
emphasizes the confrontation witnin it 
of "two levels of existence - the 
historically realistic and the mvtholo- 
gical”, which come together most 
movingly in the song “Adieu, farewell 
earth's bliss’’. 

David Lindley’s essay "Music, mas- 
que, and meaning in The Tempest" 

gy is less bawdy than it might have 
been (though it includes the tale of the 
abbess, the nun and the priest’s 
breeches). 

The sophistication of Boccaccio's art 
constitutes a formidable challenge for 
the translator. During the past I2yenrs 
the standard English version has been 
that of G. H. McWiiliain in the Pen- 


distortions, it sporadically adds a layer 
of interpretation to what Boccaccio 
wrote, and shows an uncertain mastery 
of stylistic register, sometimes in- 
appropriately conversational and 
sometimes discordantly modern. Mark 
Musa and Peter Bonaanclla exercise 
greater caution and restraint, bur their 
text docs contain some regrettable 
misrepresentations and disconcerting 
oversimplifications. 

While both versions may be seen ns 
successful, neither is definitive. The 
high points of McWilliam’s more col- 
ourful rendering are generally unpara- 
lleled in its new rival, though the latter 
is on balance perhaps more rclinhie. 
Intrinsically (lie two competitors arc 
about equal, but commercially McWil- 
liam’s position must be impregnable if 
(he new translation Is to remain un- 
available in paperback. 

John C, Barnes ' 

John C. Barnes is head of the depart- 
ment of Italian at the University of 
Aberdeen. 

Tjj e fl/st and unrevised Pelican 


" , ‘wen as me /Yew 

Guide, it might, had it been under- 
taken twenty years later, have been a 
better book, but it is certain to have 
been a less successful one. As it was, it 
made a familiar handbook of itself, 
especially for essay-writing in sixth 
forms and the freshman year. Always a 
little cavalier in its editorial direction, 
with a few great international names 
like Lionel Trilling scattered into a 
native, mainly Cambridge or Cam- 
bridge-trained regiment of contribu- 
fors, it benefited |he book trade even 
w a ^ I® ase d anf l baffled the young. 

And now for something new, or 
nearly so. The factual appendices to 
each yolume have been collected into a 
sensibly ; priced paperback: back- 

present day. Each of the.eight periods 
v? 8 c °ntributor: 
5E? Chaucer and the 


• v A 1 ' 


RHon vf u Eu ^°P« an Middle Ages, 
Brian Vickers for the age of 

Shskpspeare, .Mauri qe ; ; Hussey for 

dSSSo T 611, S' J-.-Hprne for.; 

Hilda Spedr Jbr . 

Uickens-tOrHardy, . and Joan Holla- - 
Sft on thq : modem.; 

s ffl 9ni ^ e ' a . r * 5 flssu « d by.. 

loHiu’V) con tm.ne to appear, in . 

New Guide, 

SKSrSdif ke ? t W IP date Without:. 

■? 7 r P ai, cy* as he hopes, in s}4cpvS 


justifies its place in the volume bv ii, 
subtle and perceptive exJnMiSS 


damentally rhetorical nature of 2 
masque’’, with moral pu r[ W,£ 
may inform it, and wilt “thT^ 
and limitations of its beholders" U? 

P rcs .emed at LiitE 
Castle, 1634 , usually referred to a 
Comus is far more coherent 
literary text than most other maW 
one that hovers between the oppUd 
modes of masque and dramaVjT 
Crcnscr, m an admirably rigonm 
piece of historical reinvcstigatioS con- 
t reverts the view that the dignity and 
professionalism of the occasion of its 
performance failed to match the dubU- 
g. of . *!“ Paul Hamnwnd’i 

Dryden s Albion and Albaniur. The 
Apotheosis of Charles II" discusses 
how Dryden, writing after the civil 
war, cast features of the masque into a 
different form which “has an altered, 
more polemical, relationship with its 
audience”. 

Three other essays consider general 
aspects of the court masque. Helen 
Cooper ranges widely in her discussion 
of location, drawing some interesting 
distinctions in the degrees of involve- 
ment of various monarchs in the 
entertainments with which they were 
regaled. David Norbrook, In “The 
reformation of the masque”, demons- 
trates that “there was no inherent 
incompatibility between Puritan sym- 
pathies and an interest in masques”. 
And John Peacock increases under- 
standing of the origins of Inigo Jones’s 
masque designs in an original and 
appositely illustrated discussion of 
Jones's French sources. 

The three remaining essays discuss 
court mosques in the main tradition. 
John Pitcher vividly re-creates the 
historical circumstances of Daniel’s 
Tcthys' Festival and ingeniously expli- 
cates its recondite significances. Sara 
Pearl defends Jonson's masques of 
1620-25 relating them to “the specific 
issues of royal policy to which each 
masque is a response”, and Jennifer 
Chibnnll, in an essay which touches on 
some fundamental critical issues, in- 
sists that Caroline masques should be 
considered not merely as vehicles fora 
political ideology, but ns more com- 
plex structures whose form, with iis 
emphasis on the process of transforma- 
tion, reflects “tlie prdcariousncss of 
the political situation". 

The Court Masque initiates a "com- 
panion library” to the Revels Plays. It 
is not, ns the blurb suggests, a "com- 
prehensive introduction for student 
to the masque form. Such a work 
would need lo say much more about 
Jonson’s major masques. But il is a 
collection of essnys impressive In both 
historical scholarship and critical acui- 
ty which measures up to the high 
standards of tlie'po rent series. 

Stanley Wells 


Stanley Wells is senior research fellow 
at Bafliol College Oxford, and genera 
editor of the Oxford Shakespeare. 


revisions. American literature, f° r 
some unexplained reason, is not In- 
cluded. 

The new volume is ably complied in 
its parts, especially in the medieval ana 
Renaissance sections, but it is striking- 
ly under-edited as a whole. There Is no 
general list of abbreviations, for exam- 
ple, so that the reader has to find tne 
start of a section to read an entry, t^ 
table of contents is confusingly set our. 
and needs more indenting and a grea- 
ter variety of types; ana there is no 
index, though an index of headings ana 
primary authors would have cost po- 
lisher and editor little enough in space 
or time. . . . . 

Error-frequency is perhaps big 
in the nineteenth century, that uucwsi 
of all bibliographical jungles ui 

lish. Edward FitzGaraltfs name a 
misspelt, and Thomas Hardy ' ' 
awkwardly split between two pena ■ 
But the biographical notes are usuaUy 
efficient in their brevity, and many 
students* especially in the sixth form, 
will welcome the care taken by i 
contributors. A sensible recipe tor 
book, bat uncaringly thrown togetne - 
No doubt that lack of editorial concern 
can be corrected before the century 
out. The Guide itself, even in 
revision, will have datedcharming y 
then. But it may take all the e nergy a . 
effrontery of another 1 Saintsbuty w ; 
push it out, 1 


George. Watson . 

George Watson is a fellow of St Job 11 5 
College, Cambridge. \ 
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BOOKS 


Early 

days 


little free oxygen to one with a signifi- 
cant amount (say 10 per cent of present 
levels) produced by photosynthesis. 
No one knows when this transition 
took place, or how quickly it occurred, 
but one indication of the pace of 
development is that, although many 
textbooks arc still stating that it was 


with the hard data presented. Many 
contain significant new ideas or at least 
set old ones in a new context. 

The only book in its field, this is 
the most comprehensive general study 
yet made, and will be the definitive 
work on the subject for the next ten 


complete by 600 million years ago, the 
current best estimate in this volume is 
by 1,600 million yenrs ago, and prob- 
ably considerably earlier. 

Although each of the 15 chapters 
could stand on its own as a research 
paper, the book is well integrated and 
cross-referenced. To my mind, its core 
consists of the five chapters on the 


Srth’B Earliest Biosphere: 

fuorigin and evolution 

edited by J. William Schopf 

Princeton University Press, 

«4.80and£30.20 

ISBN 0691 08323 land 02375 1 


years. However, there is still tun little 
hard information available to make an 


palaeontology and organic and isotope 
geochemistry of the samples studied by 
the group - all sound critical reviews 
which also contain important new 


All fundamental evolutionary innova- 
tions occurred in Prccambrian times. 
Even the evolution of man from worms 
an be seen as little more than the 
oadual elaboration of a basic level of 
organization that originated about 700 
million years ago. towards the end of 
the Prccambrian eon. 

Precambrian times begin with the 
newly accreted Earth about 4,500 
million years ago and end with the 
origin of skeletonized invertebrates 
about 580 million years ago. This 
period saw the chemical evolution of 
the planet; the origin of life, cells and 
ihe genetic code; the development of 
different metabolic pathways and the 
exploitation of different energy 


which also contain important new 
observations and interpretations. The 
tabulated reviews and updated inter- 


pretations of Archaean and Early 
Proterozoic supposed microfossils are 


particularly useful, because they list ail 
reports with relevant references and 
stratigraphic information as well as 
new observations. The rest of the 
contributions range from reviews con- 
cerned with setting the scene to very 
speculative conjectures and inter- 
pretations that arc at least consistent 


hard information available to make an 
informed choice between different 
plausible scenarios. It is also important 
to remember that fossil microorgan- 
isms arc very small and that completely 
different microbiotas cun be found 
very close together - for example, in 
successive laminae less than a mil- 
limetre thick. The microfossils de- 
scribed were all found in single sam- 
ples from various collections: there is 
little discussion of different preserva- 
tional forms and nothing on local 
spacial variation in assemblages. Also, 
as the field is beset by problems of 
classification, nomenclature and tax- 
onomic assignment, an introduction to 
these topics would have been useful. 


C. J. Peat 


C. J. Peat is Guy Newton Junior 
research fellow in biology at Wolfson 


research fellow in biology at Wolfson 
College, Oxford. 


sources, culminating in bacterial and 
omen-liberating photosynthesis; the 
origin of the cuxaryotic cell, due at 


least in part to symbioscs between 
prokaryotes and/or proto-cukuryoies; 
the beginnings of motility and sex: and 
a gradual structural elaboration from 


unicells, through aggregations ami fila- 
ments, to truly colonial microorgnn- 


isms, and from these to nictuphytcs 
and metazoans. 

It seems that life probably origin- 
ated soon after the accretion of the 
Earth and well before the oldest 
known sedimentary rocks were depo- 
sited, so there is now little hope of 
finding a prebiotic signature in un 
ancient sediment. It is also generally 
accented that the structure of the 
simplest fossil microorganisms gives 
little indication of their mctnholism, 
internal organization and life cycle. 
For these reasups there hus been mi 
increased interest in organic and iso- 
tope geochemistry because they now 
bave the potential to inriiciili 1 the 
source of sedimentary materials mid 
the kinds of biological and geological 
cydes they have passed through. 

This book, the finnl report of the 
Precambrian Paleobiology Research 
□roup - brought together by J. W. 
Schopf to investigate the origin and 
wly evolution of the Earth s bios- 
phere-marks a watershed in the field, 
«lt emphasizes the chemical evolu- 
»n of the early Earth, how this might 
have been affected by the develop- 
ment of the biosphere, and which 
“PKis of biochemical evolution might 
oe reflected in ancient sediments. Tne 
™P°riant global change has been 
_ a> “° m a n Initial atmosphere with 



Brown long-eared bat. From Wilfred Schober’s The Lives of Bats t 
published by Croom Helm at £13.95. 
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St H der, t Physics series is 
Dhwl™ * 0016 °I undergraduate 

c I car t«“s. and 
a ^° und foundation for 
.“jquent development within a full 
H is an admirable 
SBfSft-l 0 be successful, the 
Sandinft 0 !!?; hav f an Ultimate under- 
wHwi J * 01 ^ly of the physics to 
but also of the 


kiiowlerfS 'ending but also of Ihe 

with^K the t ^ cadere wm 
1 forme? 8 i? h thcr D fr °fo school. The 

tSriW' fcf the university 
muc h harder: um- 
: SWeratiAt? a* ■ 8re 8 previous 
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1 arc offofPPMUig in schools, and they 
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and elementary mechanics. In 109 
pages, Dobbs first discusses static 
electric and magnetic fields, then time- 
varying fields, and finally Maxwell's 
equations. Although there is no de- 
velopment or application of Maxwell's 
equations (nor even any elementary 
exercises on them In the collection of 
problems at the end of the book), this 
is a sensible place to break develop- 
ment of the subject, as the Maxwell 
equations may be seen as a focal point - 
to which more basic electromagnetism 
leads Bnd from which subsequent de- 
velopment diverges. Another volume 
is promised to continue the story, and I 
presume that it will also contain alter- 
nating current theory, which is surpris- 
ingly omitted from this text. 

This book illustrates the difficulties 
of making the transition from school to 
university. About one-tltird of the text 
could be said to repeat material which 
is to be found in most Advanced Uve! 
syllabuses. For example, the first 47 
pages deal with electrostatics; vector 
notation is introduced from the start. 


Selfish 


plants 


Male Choice In Plants: tactics, 

mechanisms, and consequences 

by Mary F. Willson and Nancy Burley 

Princeton University Press, 

£32.30and£8.90 

ISBN 0 691 08333 9 and 08334 7 


been the standard SI term for many 
years - it is consequently specified in 
the national core syllabus for Adv- 
anced Level physics - and students 
arriving from school will probably 
never even have heard of the former. 
Again, to say that the force on a 
current in a magnetic field is an 
"important extension" of the Lorentz 
force law is to invert the modern 
structure according to which the force 
between currents is fundamental (pro- 
viding the definition of the amp) and 
charge is the derived quantity. Similar- 
ly, school syllabuses all emphasize that 
physical equations must be dimen- 
sionally homogeneous, so that modem 
undergraduates should be shocked to 
find a professor writing dimensionally 
incorrect equations by substituting 
numbers for some quantities in physic- 
al expressions; 

. There are some other errors. For 


example, the electrostatic field iodide a 
metal is not zero because there is no 
net charge density in a metal; and the 
explanation of the temperature-inde- 
pendence of Pauli spin paramagnetism 
fr quite wrong. • 

In all, however, there are not loo 
many black marks, and 1 find the book 
is reasonably successful In establishing 
foundations for electromagnetism. 1 
expect il to; gain its place as a useful 
elementary text. 1 • : • ' 


but no essentially new pftyricr appears 
until page 22, when the dielectric 
■ properties of materials are discussed. 
However, if we are seeking to lay 
sound foundations, it Is necessary to go 
back and spell out the simplest ideas 
precisely. I think Dqbbs has.it about 
right; and within the Umitatiorls of a 
concise exposition, the book is de^r 
and easy to read. , ■ 

On the negative side, I was sorry ^ 
find Professor Dobbs using thp leim 
“dielectric in meferewe to 

Telatiye.periptKhdty . the ^ as 


■' - - 1 ®? ' to establish the 
• waiiS undergraduate courses 

b«ar the tide 


t. «ttnp6nem^r -5* BI * essential 

f# ;s 9 b i ect * n 85 fuf| - 

• i t 88 Newton’s 1 laws 


c. J. Adkins 


C. J r Adkins is university lecturer in 
physics at the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge. 


Sodobiolngy has proved to be so 
popular thnt perhaps we should not be 
surprised to find its sphere of influence 
extending into distant corners of the 
life sciences. At first sight, however, it 
does stretch credulity to find it applied 


the heart of the sexual cycle of flower- 
ing plants lies the mysterious process- 
or double fertilization, involving not 
only the fertilization of the female 
gamete hut also Ihe fertilization of 
anuthcr cell hy a second pollen nuc- 
leus. This latter cell becomes the nurse 
tissue (or endosperm) of the develop- 
ing embryo, providing it with re- 
sources for growth. As the reason why 
the endosperm should have this 
strange genetic system has never been 
satisfactorily resolved, it is clearly an 
attractive subject for sociobioloaical 
analysis. Essentially, such an analysis 
considers the evolution of genes con- 


to the sexual cycle of plants. Can wc 
really accept that plants have social 
behaviour - that female plants (or 


dants have social 


Power 


sources 


Modern Batteries: an Introduction 
to electrochemical power sources 
by GA.Virtcenl, with Franco Bonlno 
Mario Lnzzarl and Bruno Scrosnll 
Edward Arnold, £ 14.50 
ISBN07I31 3469 0 


Modern batteries range from the well- 
known lead-acid cell first introduced 
by Pfantd In 1859 to prototype solid- 
state cells incorporating polymeric 
electrolytes. In this useful introduction 
to the science and technology of bat- 
tery systems, the authors describe and 
characterize most of the established 


and emerging primary and secondary 
(that is. rechargeable) systems which 
are of current commercial and scientific 


electric power stations and for power- 
ing electric vehicles, there Is still 


trolling social behaviour to dc a func- 
tion oF the genetic rclatcdness of ihe 


parts of plants) discriminate between 
potential mates just as female animals 
pick and choose among the males 
available to them? But this is exactly 
the thesis that Mary Willson ana 
Nancy Burley put forward. 

Their argument is based on the 
notion that, during sexual reproduc- 
tion in plants, female reproductive 
success is limited more by lack of 
resources For seed production (such as 
mineral nutrients and water) than by 
lack of suitable pollen carrying the 
male gametes. This notion is not idle 
speculation; indeed, the authors mar- 
shal a convincing body of evidence in 
its support. Consequently, pollen is 
often present in excess amounts and 
females arc in a position to exert some 
choice over which males they allow to 
fertilize their gametes, without 
adversely aficcting their production of 
offspring. Pollen grains then find 
themselves in competition for a limited 
supply of female gametes, in the 
absence of which they can make no 
contribution to the next generation. 
The ensuing interactions in which 
females choose males and males com- 
pete for femnlcs constitute analogues 
of social behaviour in animals to which 
socio biological techniques can justifi- 
ably be applied. 

How much light a sociobio logical 
analysis sheds on sexual reproduction 
in plants 1 am not sure. For exutnplc. at 


Interest. 

New batteries that have been suc- 
cessfully manufactured have usually 
been designed in response to require- 
ments by a specific market sector- for 
example, button cells for calculators, 
miniature solid-state batteries for 
pace-makers, thermal batteries for 
defence applications, and nickel-hyd- 
rogen cells for communication satel- 
lites. Although chemists continue to 


interacting individuals. In the context 
of Willson and Burley's book, this 
analysis becomes a study of the evolu- 
tion of resource-acquiring activities of 
the endosperm on behalf of its embryo 
(the endosperms own "social be*/ 
haviour " ) - given the genetic system of 
the endosperm. 

The dilemma is that evolution of the 
endosperm's “social behaviour” is not 
our main concern; rather, it is the 
evolution of its strange genetic system. 
To draw an analogy, soriobiology tells 
us that the haplo-diploid genetic sys- 
tem of certain insects allows the evolu- 
tion of a particular kind of altruistic 
social behaviour, but it does not tell us 
how the genetic system itself evolved. 


promote new electrochemical systems 
for maintaining balanced load levels in 


insufficient realization that such fac- 
tors as economics or materials selec- 
tion are more likely to determine 
whether a particular electrochemical 
system can be developed Into an 
engineered product. 

After a brief survey of Ihe types and ' 
applications of battery systems, the 
authors' provide a summary of the ' 
electrochemical background required . 
for understanding operation of the 
various cells described in subsequent 
chapters: primary and secondary 
aqueous electrolyte cells, ambient 
temperature lithium-liquid electrolyte 
cells, high-temperature cells, solid-' 
state cells, and secondary hybrid cells. .. 
These descriptive chapters, which 
could be read without difficulty by a 
non-specialist with some baric know- 
ledge of chemistry and physics, fully 


Clearly, ns the problems of interest in 
plant otology can be quite different 
trom those in the social behaviour of 


animals, they may well be resistant to 


sneiobio logical analysis. 

The book docs have many sircngthsj-y 
in particular the citation of a wide 
range of botanical literature - rich in 
observational detail but weak in 
underlying theory. At best, Ihe book 
should stimulate a blend of critical 
experimental and theoretical work 
that might generate a new understand- 
ing of the sexual cycle of plants. At 
worst, it heralds a flood uf sociubiolo- 


gical speculation of a kind that would 
leave us little the wiser. 


Richard Law 


Richard Law is a lecturer in the depart- 
ment of biology at the University of 
York. 


justify the authors' claim to provide an 
introductory text for those who wish to 
understand something about the con- 
struction and the factors Influencing 
the performance of the various batter- 
ies currently avuilnhlc. As the bonk 
was completed in 1982, most of the 
technological information is up to date 

My mam criticism with the contents 
concerns the chapter providing the 
relevant theoretical background, writ- 
ten from a classical electrochemical 
viewpoint, il ignores those aspects of' 
defect solid-state chemistry which arc 
involved in many electrode reactions. 
Moreover, it would not be immediate- 
ly apparent to Ihe novice why elec- 
trocnemiMI systems exhibiting very 
high theoretical energy densities often 
cannot be incorporated into commer- 
cial batteries because of problems in 
selecting engineering materials that 
are compatible with the severe oxidiz- 
ing and reducing conditions imposed 
by the active electrode components. 
Conversely, most of the recent de- 
velopments in battery technology have 
been associated with improvements in 
relevant materials technology, such as 
the introduction of very porous giass- 
flbre separators in sealed recombina- 
tion maintenance-free lead-arid bat- 
teries; whereas electrochemical ad- - 
vances in this area have been minimal. 

They might also have provided a 
little more discussion about ihe prob- 
lems encountered in the commercial 
realization of new battery systems. For 
example, it is almost twenty years since 
the first announcement of the high- 
temperature sodium-sulphur battery 
and it is still not yet apparent whether 
large-scale production will be commer- 
cially viable. 

Despite these minor quibbles, 
however, 1 can recommend Ine book 
-as a useful introduction to the fascinate 
ing area of battery technology. 


B. C. H. Steele 


science at Imperial College, London 


A farther collection of essays and 
reviews by Martin Gardner has been 


published as Order and Surmise by 
Oxford University Press at £q. 95; and 


a farther collection hy Lewis Thomas h 
available from the same publisher as 
Late Night Thoughis at £v.95.. 




THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Dr John C. E I dimes has bee n appointed 
lo ihe chair nf crop product lun ai ihu 
Univcmly nf Edinburgh in succession 


Dr Daniel Quillen, professor of 
mathematics at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. has been elected 
to the Wavnflctc professorship of pure 
mathematics at ine University or Ox- 
ford. 

Dr John House, n lecturer in the 
Court auld Institute. London Universi- 
ty. has been elected to the Slade 
professorship In fine on at Oxford for 
(he academic year 1986137. 

Dr Sicwbm Hodges has been appointed 
to ihe Esruec Fairhairn chair of finan- 
cial management nt the University of 
Warwick. Dr Hodges is currently 
Esmec Fairhairn senior research fellow 
In investment at the London Business 
School. 

Dr Brian Moores bos been appointed 
f -ofeuoc or management in the de- 
partment of business administration 
and accountancy nt U WIST. An expen 
in operational research techniques. Dr 
Moores is currently a t the Uni versi ty of 
Manchester Institute of Science und 
Technology. 


Honorary 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
DTcch: Sir Edward Porkes, vice chan- 
cellor of ihe University of Leeds; Mr 
N. K. Chan, member of Hongkong 
Legislative Assembly and secretary for 
land and works. 

DScr Mr D. H. Roberts. FRS. Icchnic- 
q| director. General Electric Company 
pic: Mr K. Durham, chairman of 
linifevcr pic. 

DLltlr The Rt Hon Lord Trend of 
Greenwich, the University Visitor and 
lately Rector of Lincoln College. Ox- 
ford: Dr W. Taylor. CBE. principal of 
the University of London: Professor 
G. W. G. Wickham, professor of dra- 
ma In the University of Bristol. 



Grants 


HULL 

DrS- B. Palmer. £4 .880 from UKAEA 
(PIE effects in piclzolcctrk transduc- 
ers): Dr R. J. ucwhtirst and Dr S- B. 
Palmer. £4,440 from UKAEA (Lascr- 
ulirasonic techniques for detection of 
small flaws): Professor G. W. Graym, 
Dr K. J. Toync and Dr D. Lacev. 
£87.413 from SERC (Langmuir- 
Blodgetl and related organic films for 
□pto-cleclronic synthesis of organic 


materials); Professor G. W. Gray. Dr 
D. Lacey and Dr K. J. Toync, £93303 
from SERC (opto-clecironic memory- 


Awards 


The Royal Society has announced the 
award of Royal Medals to: Professor 
A. R. Batienby FRS. professor of 
organic chemistry in Ihe university of 
Cambridge, in recognition of his work 
on biosynthesis of complex natural 
products: to Dr Mary F. Lyon FRS. 
member of the scientific start of the 
Medical Research Council, for her 
work on x-chromosurae Inactivation as 
mechanism of gene dosage compensa- 
tion; to Professor A. L. Cullen. OBE 
FRS. emeritus professor oF electrical 
engineering in the University of Lon- 
don. in recognition of his contribution 
to microwave engineering. 

Professor I . B. Thompson, head of the 
department of Gcorgraphv In Ihe Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, was made a CAcra- 


quei far services to . French education 
and culture in the French prime minis- 
ter's Bastille Day honours- list. 

Dr -Vie Soon of the school ol materials 
science at Bath University lias been 
wared the Czech Spectroscopy Socle- 
*ly- - s Jana Marca Marci medal for his 
work on x-ray analysis. 


synthesis of liquid crystal polymer 
materials). Dr P. G. Francis. £2,000 
from SERC fens flow colorimetry): Dr 
A R Mitchell. £19,780 from ESRC 
(economic development of South 
Korea); Dr J. G. Treble. £1.052 from 
ESRC {arbitration in British coal in- 
dustry 1890 to 1914); Dr J. I. Sewell. 
£36.489 from undisclosed source 
tswilched-capicitor analysis software); 
Dr D. J. Boatman. £8.723 from Hum- 
berside Fertilizers pic (effects of ferti- 
lizer regimes on development of grass- 
land); Dr K. A. Flowers and Dr M. R. 
Sherdan. £16,690 from MRC (motor 
control In Parkinson's disease); Dr D. 
Bertram. £9357 from Post Office (pro- 
totype keyboards for overseas mail 
coding desks); Dr A. B. Rostron, 
£9.100 from DTI (five computer-con- 
trolled buggies for handicapped): Dr 
P. G. Forster. £533 from Nuffield 
Foundation (contributions lo anthro- 

G jhjoy by Scottish missionaries in 
ortncm Malawi); Professor f. M, L. 
Donaldson . £5,500 from SE RC (visual 
system and eye movement of amphibia 
and fish). 

IIERIOT-WATT 

Mr A. Griffith. Mr P. G. Cheesman 
and Professor V. B. Torrance. £4.000 
from SERC (design rationalization and 
its effect on buildibilliy and productiv- 
ity in Construction industry); Professor 
D. Phillips of the Royal Institution and 
Dr Ian Sou tar, £27.150 front SERC 
(polymer phoiophysicnl and relaxation 
phenomena): Dr Philip John with Dr 


P. A. Hackeil of the National Re- 
search Council. Canada, BFr552.000 
from NATO Scientific Affairs Division 
(laser Induced fluorescence and ioniza- 
tion of divalent silicon species); Profes- 
sor R. J. Knops, Professor J. M. Ball 
and Dr P- G. Knowles. £12,198 from 
DU National Engineering Laboratory 

S oiling outside tube bundles); Mr 
. C. Rartmip,£ 10,000 from BP Inter- 
national Ltd (model basin tests on 
marine risers); Dr A. F. Fell, £17,989 
from Bcccham Pharmaceuticals UK 
Division (novel antibiotics in paediat- 
ric medicine); Dr A. F. Fell. £13,981 
from Hewlett-Packard Ltd (novel com- 
puter-aided methods In diode array 
detection of High Performance Liquid 
Chromatography); Dr A. F. Fell. 
£20.100 from LKB Produkter (rapid 
scanning detection in regular and mter- 
obore high performnnee liquid chro- 
mulography); Dr D. S. Wherreu. Dr 


UKIRT U/F/52 infra-red photometry 
of the dust in Comet P/Crommclln); 
Mr J . Mansell, £4 . 1 60 from SE Thames 
regional health authority (training in 
menial handicap). 

LANCASTER 

Professor T. A. Mansfield, £47,000 
from NERC (acidic deposition on 

S lants and soils); Professor T. A. 

fansflcld, £21,000 from EEC (selec- 
tion of plants with different degrees of 
resistance to mixtures of SO, and 
NO-): Dr A. R. Wellburn, £12,500 


from EEC (changes in internal levels of 
anions And pH within plants following 
acid deposition); Dr D. J. Hourston, 


H. A. Mackenzie and ProfessorS. D. 
Smith, £63.588 from Ministry of De- 
fence (optical bistability In semicon- 
ductors); ProfessorS. D. Smith and Dr 
B. S. Whcrrctl. £194,750 from SERC 
(opto-clectronfc devices); Professor 
S. D. Smith. £7.000 from Barr and 
Stroud Ltd (infra-red fibres); Dr K. D. 
Stephen. £20,000 from Engineering 
Industry Training Board (improving 
competitiveness in engineering). 

KENT 

Dr 1. G. Proud and Professor K. A. 
Stacey, £37,445 from MRC (regulation 
of nciivity of cuknryotic protein synth- 
esis initiation factor elF-2); Dr D. 
Zan cani, £1351 from Nuffield Found- 
ation (seventeenth century laws and 
statutes of Piacenza); Dr R. B. Freed- 
man. £15.000 from Nuffield Founda- 
tion (control of expression of protein 
disulphidc-isonwrasc activity in lym- 
phoid cells); Dr J. A. M. McDonnell 
and Dr R. F. Flavlll. £13.301 from 


£58,758 form Dowty Seals Ltd (new 
sealing compounds); Mr M. Anson, in 
association with Dr D. E. Aston, 
Polytechnic of Wales. £40.000 from 
SERC and British Concrete Pumping 
Association (concrete pumping: con- 
trast between UK and German prac- 
tices); Professor M. J. French. £16,364 
from UKAEA (reoctlonless wave 
energy converter buoy); Dr J. K- 
Hargreaves, £53,039 from SERC (dis- 
turbed high latitude D region using 
EISCAT riomcler networks); Dr R. 
M. Harrison, £25,400 from Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, Warren 
Springs Laboratory (oxides of nitrogen 
ozone and related gaseous pollutants); 
Dr A. L- Beler, £14,000 from Nuffield 
Foundation (Intclluclual context of 



from SERC (elementary 


SERC {extraterrestrial material and 
mace shuttle retrieval studies); Dr 
J. C. Dare, £3.150 from SERC (small- 


Events 


The Thames Valley branch of 
the Institute of Training and 
Development together with the 
Thames Valley Training Asso- 
ciation are holding their 
annual conference and exhibi-' 
tion on September 25 at the 
Holiday Inti, Langley, Slough, 
Qerks. This year's theme is 
“Distance learning and the 
trainer”. Full details- from 
Arthur Pemberton on ' 0753 
BR9S84. 


angle x-ray scattering by microemul- 
sions); Dr J. A. M. McDonnell, 
£2.529 from SERC (observations at 


The International seminar on 
development and scientific and 
technological research effec- 
tiveness Is to take place in Rio 
de Janeiro on January 15-18, 
1985. For hill information con- 
tact Simon Schwartzman At 
the Instiluto UnJversltario de 
Pesqulsas do Rio de Janeiro, 
Rub de Matrix, 82-22260 Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 


'The artists Britain still 
Ignores?!’ is the provocative 
title of a three-day conference 
for ethnic artists and arts 


£ article physics); Dr B. K. Jones, 
3,050 from English Electric Valve Co 
(design and construction of prototype 
LCD Tester); Dr H. M. Pollock, £5,000 
from Ecolc Nntlonale Supcricurc de 
Mecaniquc cl des Microtechniques 
(surface-mechanical properties of 
polyethylene ictraphthalaic); Profes- 
sor R. H. Tredgold and Dr P. Hodge, 
£99,043 from SERC (polymer films); 
Professor I. BeUany. £52.010 from 
SERC (operability and procurement of 
emerging conventional weapon tech- 
nology in Nato). 


administrators, to be held at 
Huddersfield Polytechnic from 
September 7-9. Full details 
from Amanda Haney on 0484 
22133. 

A conference on Renaissance 
mathematics, sponsored by the 
British Society for the History 
of Mathematics and the Open 
University, will be held at 
Keble College, Oxford from 
September 27-30. For hill de- 
tails and registration, contact 
Cynthia Hay al the OU, Milton 
Keynes, MK7 6AA or on 0908 
74066. 


By no means the most enigmatic of Bruce Weber’s, but this 
-of modern pentathletes Elizabeth and Lesley Deutsch-is 
perhaps the oddest. “Pictures of Athletes” is on show at the 
Olympus Gallery, London W1 until August 24. 


Appointments I Publications 


LIVERPOOL 

Lectureships: Sheila Hughes (compu- 
ter science); O. M. Cawacll (obstetrics 
and gynaecology); A- C. Evans (law): 
Susan M. Brnyc (social work studies); 
C. T. Foster (geography -temporary). 

LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Lectureships: Miss J. Gray. Dr D. 
Nelken and Miss G. A. Williams (all 
law); Dr C. Veljanovski (law and 
economics). 

Mr R. J. A. Gazzard bus been 
appointed director of (he Centre for 
Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies In 
the University of Durham. 

■Hie Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council has announced the follow- 
ing new appointments to its manage- 
ment team: Eric Meats, presently 
director of training (education) In the 
Royal Air Force, Is lo become chief 
officer (standards and review), peter 
Alev, currently senior education offic- 
er (FE) with Buckinghamshire: Chris 
Chapman, a BTEC education advisory 
□rfleer: and Geoffrey Chadwick, chief 
education officer Royal Army Edum- 
ilonal Corns have cnch been appointed 
assistant chief officer in cducalionalnp- 
erntions. 


In any account of Europun poTnfci, 
one country nlmost always standi spin 
from any generalization: Turin in 
Transition - The West's NegftctedXty. 
by Kenneth Mackenzie U Ine Bruins 
series of European Sccurily Slodkr 
issued by Ihe Institute for European 
Defence and Strategic Studies and it 
available at £3.50 from Alliance Pub- 
lishers Lul, 13/14 Golden Square. 
London Wl. 

D. Connor Ferris's Und ent M &t 
Semantics is the sixth in the Enter 
Linguistic Studies series published by 
the University of Exeter under the 
general editorship of R. R. K. Hail- 
mnnn. The hook Is available direct 
from ihe university and a booklet d 
answers und comments on queJliora 
set In the text may be obtains} iron 
Alexa Press, 62 Argyll Road, Etew. 

Local History is a new magazine law- 
chcd this summer to promote Intern! 
in the field which will be HcreHibkto 
newcomers on the one hand and i» 
sufficiently detailed and rigorous low 
of vnlue to the academic hftionan.iw 
magazine will he published six toes* 
year anil is available on subscripgoa- 
pricc £7.50 - from the publlshcn SfflW 
and Robert Howard. 3 De««« 
Promenade, Nottingham NG7 2l« 
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University 

viewing 


13.30 History of M a [lie marks. Quariemlam - a 
__ ' herald of modem algebra (A M2 89: prog 9|. 
13.95 Fundamentals of Human Geography. Rural 

14 JO Soe^olf^Id Ueirare. Volunteers ' 
and social action (DM5: prog 2 ). 

1445* Modem An and Modernism. MOMA 

FADtO&T <"“* W 

*' ■ Mn 11 ** FD,usdl,l| oii Course. Urban geology 


i Course. Foundation mailu 


Saturday August 18 

BBC1 ' 1 1 

•** Genetics. Heavy metal tolerance (S299: prog 

BAS' . Failure of £ue ueil Materials. So mctfeiai in (he 
• ab rr»J; prog 7) . 

->£*•0' Ff 8& i“ r m^ cduc ' Design. TeWnfl time for 
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Me'" 5 *™”'. 
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O^mbte' b roves k: 2, Mother Countries 


iM 8 ' Ldjrffet; The 'Adda! de Cen- 

11^ wS^nofoiyrPood iooperativa to! 

, - V .Compufrn.>tiHlfited fSn" 

1'j. Ms 2 ! 1 HWAfc • ilt. is>- ".li" '• ; 


(Slot; j 
7.15* Mmihi 1 


13 (Mlfll; prog |Ji. 

7 “ 3?lESSti ct,on 10 Calculus. A ealcnlia of Helds 
(MS283: prog 7|. 

Arts Foundation Course. A psychological 

*uo 

Rs i Hun and die InurrogBTivetexi ( A3I2; prog 

Sunday August 19 

BBC1 

Oroto gy. 1 Orolog>; titin, swamps !,ro coal 

8 ^ : jrra{K^7 t j OTU ' Who " 1 

7.10* 'Entfneefttg ifcehirics: Tbeiroofhil* and' 

7 * 

OH.- a problem 6 1 lie taanmn? (D323; prog 

B4»; Tehwi^tolailettt-Syitemi. Ctrfour tefevt- 

UB Tbe Nature The Twwunlolnm 

190k prog ih. . 

HWO Computer Based in forntailoa Sworn*. Sectie- 

^p^^weallli ol yrotds 
V w: a Ktatulfjc Jnqiiiiy?' 

1 v ' 8 . Opportu. . 

•9^ ’ J^sadrat Procetees. Catalyih 
^ ***■'■' 

• *’ Tln,e A note a 

• «*"** “0 ‘•nlverse tomorrow (^ 54 ; • . 

: > Eduemkm. The Inner 


94^ Stal e and Society. Title to be announced 
(D209; prog 10). 

10.10 Sevealecndi Century England. Man of node 
(A2Q3; proa 14). 

11.00 Spcfciy, Edneartoo and the State. A woman's 
(Mace (E3S3: prog 7). 

11.28 An Inuoducnoo to Sociology. Manazha 
work: England (D207; prog eT 

11J0 Bloto^fimii and Function. Transport (S2Q2; 

12.18 Earth’s Physkal Resources. . Energy re- 
*9 ure8i! utwivm (S238; proa 13). 

1240* The Nineteenth Cemuiy Nave! and Its Legacy. 
Wsion and Design: Mn Dalloway [A312; prog 

13418* Modelling by Mathematics. Natural numbers 
(TM28I; proa 6). 

13J0 MathemaiicarModets and Methods. Taking 

RMK.SiaS' 1 * 0 ^™ 231 - . 

&B6 Modern An and Modernism. Surrealist Show: 
■ town Ades (A315; prog 27). 


K 42B1; proa 6). 

ttunufial Models and Methods. Taking 

RMK.SiaS' 1 * 0 ^™ 231 - . 

&B6 Modern An and Modernism. Surrealist Show: 

• town Ades (A3 1 5; prog 27). 

7M SodA 5ckMH Fouothulon Course. Ads, 

. WtoiB and . meanlnp (Bom Hane) (DI02; 

RADIO ^c5hS‘ 

7J8 Shakespeare. Temper/ (AMI; prog 7). . 

7-» Cooicmpomy Issues In Edunilon. “*p 2025'' 

■ Pan I: Mbdpn Methuselah (E200; prog 13). 

Monday August 20 

BBC2 ' ' . 

fl£W* Elements of Millie. Formal ana'lyils (A24I; 

6-30' CftMif and Mamie Processes, Impact &aW- 

7 '“* - Udl< « 1 «nd air 

1Mf Ma W light Wbrk of it 

17-l °* he. anooitneed 


Tuesday August 21 

BBC3 

8-05 Modem Art and Modern tarn. Greenberg an 
Pollock (A315; proa 26). 

6J0* Art in Italy 1486-1580. Titian, three paintings 
(A3 52; prog 8). 

8 J8* Form and Function. Transport (S202; 

740 1 Science foundailon Course. From Snowdon to 
the Sea (5101; prog 26). 

7 46* Genetics. Heavy metal tolerance (5299; prog 

17.10* Or nO id and Change is Education. The Inner 

22.20* fejumllff and learning. The Adelaide Cen- 
„ uti (HZOIjprog 14). 

23J1S Syiiems Organ) anion; the Management of 
Comptasliy.TATA 1 - a world aystem (T243: 


00a)* Sen no graph 
RADIO ^HP) 


^esIty.TATA | - a world system (T243; 
mouaphy. Evplutlon of an Ocean (S334; 


Slate and aoctei 

VBl&ti 


rtomputtO; 5 Imffkcd ' Unde *«f 

Science ntuiidiHM ni i.lj_ L#o.' 


i. ■ - ■■ r pr^ znT 7 - "'i=7 . — tww-f, 


»J0 gakeqwe jfa. Ugr // / A36 j. gj 

2LW* Fnpdarrwivuls ofljuman Geograr^rBural 

... ■ S? nen ^ "W-Wuorian socUijr (AIOLpfog 
JS^^S^^’S^ftkulus of fields 


nniaiv 0 (inr/ 

,8.18* The Nineteenth Century Novel and Its Legacy. 
. RMBimaad the bnerrogailve text (A312; prog 

82.20 The EnUghienmcnt. Adam Smith and Die 
7330 Open Forum - 27. 


Wednesday August 22 

Vaaca" 

, ,8J» • SevMteeoih Century Engtsnd. Orphans Bri- 

^ Mniheraaik*. Natural niupbera 

7J0 Aru^j'rSSfcm Course. Roreamlclsm (A101 : 

y. Mi ReWont. Who's going U manage? 

17.10* Spedal Neels In, Education. Pack U p your 
„ ^'gpubfw (EMl; prog 3). 

2UQ* N^wkel^tompuiatfon. Random Sampling 

Social snd SodaJ WeJfare. Volonteevs 


Thursday August 23 

B M6* Imroductlon to Pure Matog* 1 
Unification of Geometry (bOD: 

B.30* History of Moshenudo. 

herald or modem algebra (AM2^. 

8J8* The Earth's PhyslMlResoaitti- w 
sources: Uranium (5238; prog ‘Jl- 
7M‘ Social Sciences Foundation &arat 
of madness: Die Inrtliuikn or Insanity 
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2MB* Soci J f Sydrol^'. * Unitenundiag r»° 

00J0* ^eHandlrapped Person In ibepmuru^- 
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n e!ia°TheCMU0l 

28^0* SffiJ^Modend*^^ 

Dawn Ade. (A3! 5; p Wg ffL,.r r.« (Btt 
23 A0 AnAj^gf^sliM B ^ n,al 

Ar^aS EnvIrocnvMT CW^ ** 

234W* 


Friday August 24 

B fl,05' Mathenutkal ijd M elBo ^ ^ 
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MB* -An InmiWoo 10 ScWI«y > 

Work: England and *•» 

8J8* Systems Bebavtoitr. Gene*. * MLi 


: . •' V’ S' 


" • RADioa 

: 23J0* Soda I Sciences Foundadoa Course' Acts. 8.1 B* W 

g Artfow^ Meenlng. (Rom Harro) (Dlf3; e ^g. ^ 
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Universities 


Griffith University 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 

L Computing and 

Information Studies 

LECTURER 

SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 

The University Is developing an Innovative, 
Interdisciplinary, problem-oriented undergraduate 

E jgramme In Computing and Information Studies leading 
a degree of Bachelor of Informatics. The first students will 
be admitted In 1985. Graduates from the programme will 
have studied both the technical and wider human, 
organisational and social aspects of computer-based 
Information systems. 

Applicants should have demonstrable experience and 
appropriate qualifications in an area of the social sciences 
relating to technology, in particular to computing and 
Information technology. An understanding of the nature of 
computer-based Information Bystems is necessary, but a 
detailed knowledge of computer science Is not essential, 
the successful applicant will be expected to take on 
wgnlfloanl responsibility for planning and Implementing 
courses within the framework of the programme, as well as 
undertaking teaching and research. 

The appointment fa a continuing ona. Salary, depending 
<upon qualifications and experience, will be within the range 
*A24,840 to $32,634 per annum. Benefits Include 
superannuation and assistance with housing. Costs of 
fares and reasonable removal expenses will be met for 
appointees from outside Brisbane. 

Intending applicants should first contact the School 
Administrator, School of Social and Industrial 
Administration, Griffith University, Nathan, Qld. 4111, 


I8flardlng tha form of application. 

The dosing date for application Is 21 September 1984. 

(16741) 


University of New England, Australia 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY & NUTRITION 

research into modification 

OF RUMEN FERMENTATION 

2 Senior Positions 

MICRDRim nmcT 

••••rtmnii a mULfcUULAR BIOLOGIST 

aSsgte 

m “Wng group of nutritional btochainlita led byOr J. Notan 
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MASSEY UNIVERSITY 

Palmerston North, New Zealand 

POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications an Invfiad for Postdoctoral Faltowshipt In 1886, tenabta mflhln Maaaey 
Unhrenlty. Awards may be imxla lot ona year and ara available In lha In' lowing 

araei: 

(a) NATURAL RESOURCE ECONOMICS 

Applicant* are axpecied 10 have a inong background In agricultural ocanorolra 
or Bconomlca and absuld havn recently compleled ■ Ph D. atudy In nalurot 
reiourca and/or environmental economics. 

Tbs auccMtful cendkJaia will be expected 10 eomrlbuts to taMftch In lha 
area of land mb planning and policy and In tha areas of economic valuation 
techniques and multiplier anelyala. 

4b) VETERINARY PARA 8 ITOLOQY 

Applicants ahoutd havn Imaraauand axoartiw Hppropriato for Initialing a study 
of lha Interaction of Sarcocvtlit organlama and a ralaied aporoiosn protozoa 
with mamma Ban phagocytic caBi. tt la andugad that thia will Involve 
Investigating cell-suiface reeaptora, ercyatatlon ol phagocytmad inlacied 
ategaa and affect* of phagocytosis on call respiration using lumlnoiralry. 

60 } ANIMAL SCIENCE 

A faltowihlp h offered In the Doparimanl al Animal Science for on Animal 
Blochamlitry/PtivalolDglil to collaborate with mamba rt ol the Dapailmanl 
in uudylng lha rnatabollc expression of ganellc dlllarencea In productivity In 
ehaap and cattle. Experience with hormone receptor or eniymo Unities I* 
desirable. 

Id) PSYCHOLOGY 

Appllcadani Invited from piychologlili whh eiparlence In applied ro search 
In the occupational w clinical Holds and with a record al effective rasa arch 
or reaciktns to conlllct. Within this broad area, the Dapariroent would be 
particularly Intoiesled In eppllcanti Inieieatod In contributing to ha on- 
going ratoarch in ono or moio of tho following atudloi: - 
T. Stress, broekdown and wolhbeliig In wnua oeoupattonal groups- 

2. Reactions la unempkiynienl and coping with enforced leisure. 

3. Famly stress and Its cauMia. 

4. ThoraplDS and HKringairaieglm for daelkig whh lines and 
piychoiomitto aimorila, 

(e) MOLECULAR EVOLUTION , 

Applsetloni are Invited from qualified persona having experience tn 2 ol lha 
following 3 stow: 

al evolutionary trees and for evolutionary theory 

b) computing and/or a tall slice 
ol discrete meihornadoa 

Dopentfing on Ihe Hueraiu of a auccesalul applicant, they wfll be Invotwod 
In on) nr more of the following areas: applications to new ion of bWofllcai 
rf.m, or Improving and developing new algorithms, or. Increasing lira under- 
stand^ of lha mathematical basil of tha methods. 

Tho emolument payable wll bo at a rate to bo detsrmJ nod but not exceeding ihe 
lowest step on the Unhrenlty scale for lecturers (currently NZI22,077 per annum). 

Applicants should hive completed tho requirements far the award of the degree 
or Doctor of Philosophy 


Application forma together vvfth further detail! and gaiwial I oontf tlona of 
appointment nay be Alalned from £■ Bosnian 

Commonwealth Unlverrtdei (ApptsJ, 38 Gordon Squire, London WC1H DPF; 
or from the Regletrer, Money Unhraralty, Palmerston North, New Zealand, 
with whom application* dote on IB September 1984. 


University of 
Edinburgh 

SPEECH 

RECOGNITION 

RESEARCH 

A major rivo Year Alvey 
runded rose arch and develop- 
ment project In opegch rocop- 

Bifcbi? woriste® 

text of en Interdisciplinary 
effort,, the tioosr.^ of 
...unasi Intelflaence. Elec- 
trical EnBlneerinq and Llnn- 
utetlca will be Applying Artlri 
clot Intelligence fectmlqueB In 
the design end implomantB- 
tion of * maohlne ass iste d 
speech tranacrlptlpn 
a text Input device jMrthW 
from apofien input, ana de- 
pending on Incremental In 
Ee Actlone between jw ml 
system to develop s final: teat. 

Wo Invite Hppllunta for the 
following four posts In the 
project lenm: 

1 Acaustlfe Phohellclan. 
(per. STIO>; 


The University of 
Melbourne 

LECTURESHIP 
(LIMITED TENURE) IN 
MODERN CHINESE 

Department of East Aslan Btu- 
oibb . 

^pucettonasrn*-;-; or 

_ ...u>uia term lectureship In 
Modern Chin 0 * 0 . The main 
duties of Ihe poet will be In 
the teaching or Chinese and 
Chinese Literature to Enallah 
peaking atudents fi 
.lernentBry to edvau 
levels. They also Involve 
supervision of postgraduate 
studenta, primarily in Chinese 
Literature. Applicants 

should, there Tora, have a de- 
orsB to tho Held of Chinese 
Studies end should 'have a 
native or near native command 
of Modern Standard Chinese 
(Mandarin). Conaldarabla aa- 
-erlanca In language teaching 
ir with a research In- 
to Chinese Literature 
regarded as Important. 

The appointment Is avail- 
able from January 1st. 1983. 
or as soon as pose! hi a thereaf- 
ter, for a period of three 


»Ata i n 

annum. • 

Further printed Informa 
tion regarding details or a 
plication procedure and oont. 
Bona of appointment is a vail - 
-•-■a from the Acp ointments 
IMr (Academic). Unlveral- 
of Melbourne. Parkvllfe, 
03 a, Australia, or 

Baoretary . Gonoral, 

optsuhn- . of Common- 
nth Universities. (Apptali 
Gordon Square,- London 
C1H OpF. 


ci 1. a 15 B" To™- ' 


•yKLf Griffith University 

#1 (hi SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND 

INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 

1 Computing and 
Information Studies 

LECTURER 

SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 

The Unlvargity Is developing an Innovative, interdisc Ip Unary, 

( 1 roblem-o dented undergraduate programma In Computing end 
nlormatlon StudleB leading to Ihe degree ol Bachelor of 
Informatics. The Oral students will be admitted In 1985. Gradual a a 
from the programme will have studied both Ihs technical and wider 
human, organisational and social aspects of campulsr-baaad 
information systems. 

Applicants should have qualifications In computer science. 
Including a higher degree, and appropriate experience In industry or 
commerce would bean advantage. Applicants should also have an 
appreciation of tha rolo and Importance of computer-based systems 
In society. The successful applicant wUI bo expected to taka on a 
significant responsibility lor planning and Implementing courses 
within the framework of the programme, as well as undertaking 
teaching and research. 

The appointment Is a continuing one. 8alaiy, depending upon 
qualtfloaltons and experience, wfllbe wflhln the range SAM.B40 to 


quaUfloationa and experience, wfllbe wflhto the range SA24.B40 to 
$32,634 per annum. 8eneNt9 fnefude superannuation and 
assistance with housing. Costs of lares and reasonable removal 
expenses win be met for appointees from outside Brisbane. 

Intending eppiloanta should first contact the Sohool 
Administrator, School of Social end Industrial Administration, 
Griffith University, Nathan, Qld. 4111, Australia (Tel; (07) 276 


7678), of the Secretary General, Association ot Commonwealth 
Universities (Apple), 38 Gordon Square. London WC1H OPF (tel 
(01) 3878572), regarding the form of application. 


The closing date for applications Is 21 September 1964. 



Applications are invited for the 
post of Lecturer in Economics, 
tenable from January 1985, in the 
School of Accounting, Business, 
and Economics, 

The successful applicant maybe 
from any specialist field in 
Economics, but will be expected 
to take part in the research 

acllvitM**"* ' . .. 

...-m uiconwoi and tobe 

Involved in a bnud range of 
tutorial teaching. 

Sabry will reflect age and 
experience. U5S. 

C losing datcr I4& September. 

For further information please 
contact: The Registrar, The 
University of Buckingham, 
Buckingham MK 181 EG. 

JJnivCTskyof 

^-Duckingham"^ 

The University of ; 
Leeds 

School or Enallclr 

... LECTURER 

Application* *re Invited 
for ' tha above post avail- 
able from 1 October 1984. 

Qualification* and an 
active r no earth Interact In 
Both oantury literal ura are 
needed. 

' Salary qn tha scale for 

S ctm-era (C7.1BO — 

, laaj (under review) 


The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications will be consi- 
dered from parsons quel tried 

I n one or more of the fo-l low- 
no arass: solid mechsnlcs. 
production technolosy, de- 
sign, control system*. 


Commencing aalnry will bs 
established within tho range 
NZial.esO - $25,684 per 

annum, plus e cast-of-llvln" 


tin tho range 
$23,684 per 


allowance of we ^- 

~.maitlona or Anpolntmont 
and the Method or Application 
ere available from the Secret- 
ary General. Association Of 
Commonwealth Urilvarsltina 
(Apple}, S 6 Gordon Square-.. 
London WCIH OPF. or from 
the Assistant Registrar 
(Academic Appointments). 
University at AuKland. Pri- 
vate Beg, Auckland. NewZea* 


Applications in accordsnce 
with the Method of Applica- 
tion should ba forwarded to 
the University as soon as 
possible but not later than 1 
October 1084. (11344) HI 


Durham University 

' Read vertlHBjnant 

NEWBLOOD POSTIN 
BIOCHEMISTRY/MO- 
LECULAR BIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited fpt 
the post of Lecturer in the 
Department of Botany. The 
appointee will ba required to 
“■ora on higher plants and to 
mplament existing research 
tlvitlea In (fra department. 
Teaching will ba neaaelated 
with tha honours degree 
courses In Molecular Biology/ 


14,185) (under re\ 

according to age. qualifica- 
tions ana- experlanca. 


on tho seals £7. 1 90 - 
(under review! with 


' Application forma and 
further particulars may ba . 
obtained from tha Regis- 
trar. The ' University, 
head" LB3 9JT, -quoting 
reference mirqpar Z/A 1 pa. 

■ Cloalna data for applies- 

nrm« ™ . aubu v.- ■ m 

- . • ■ V. ('■ ; , ' •' ■■■ 


Apnlt cations (3 copies} 

Etas 

Registrar, • Helenes 
lea. . South Road, . 


S ane Sc 
11.191; 
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Universities continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Appffcillons are Invited from uritsbly quiVflaO persons (or the following positicrva: 

PR0FES80R OF GEOGRAPHY AND DEMOGRAPHY - 
P.Q610QVB6 (Geography Department) 

The Department mU a msiiiie. (fynemlc geofliepher with wide lenflina disciplinary 
Inter* tie and upertbe. The luecsnful applicant w* tie expected to provide 
enthuiTaetki * cod turtle laederahlp h bath teaching end re tench to a small group of 
people meriting In the fields of human and physical geography, and demography, 
lie/ she will be expected to direct sptdal attention to the erica urau ament and 
edwicement of national academia naff In strengthening both teaching and 
research skills. TWs should be caniMered a mafor priority of the position . 

Applicant! mutt htw a PhD w squtatont. a proven research record and 
considerable teaching experience. A working familiarity with Melanesia and ihe 
iropfce. pfui eiperlenoe In applied studies Is alio desirable, since the Department 
encourages atari and students to work on practical problems related to the 
development of Papua Now Guinea. 

Papua Now Guinea offer* considarilite research opportunlilsa and funds ana 
svsBabls from the Urfyarafty, National and Provincial Governments end private 
companies. The Department maintains a cartographic unit, and an extensive map 
and oh pholo calk at! an end has access to rour-wtwei-drtve vahtetea In many ports of 
the country to fad) hate research. 

The euecesaful applicant wtH be expectod to take up dulls* from 2nd January* 
1986. Additional Information may be obtained hum ihs Chairman of the 
Df parmani. Applications cfoea on 30 September 1984 

SENIOR LECTURER/ASSOCIATE PR0FES80R IN 
ACCOUNTING — P.04401BJ84 (Economics Department) 


Appfcsnta wflf be print I dV respond hie (or teaching Finance vvfth Btotrortfc Data 
Proee**Jng tipirisncs and wfwn nacaiaaiy to touch Prune W Accounting. 

Appicants should have u a minimum MBA (Accounting and Finance!. 
Preference wfl be ghran to these with e combination of a good academic 
quefincailon MBA/PhD/OBA and a profiiaional quiHfleatian - CPA. CA, ate. 
Teaching, research. pro fatal ana I and/or Induitrfal experience, particularly In ihe 


Third World Country wotridba an advantage. 

Applicant! shodd aflte dearly subjects previously taught and practical 
npadincalfany. 

Application* dose 14 September IBM. 

LECTURERSTCENIOR LECTURER IN LAW - 
P.1010T2/86 (Law Department) 

Sirccaaaful applicants wflf ba expectod to tsfc# up thalr dutfaa In early 1986; or July 
19BS. 

The Faculty of Low run courses leading to the Bachelor of Lawa. degree end 
raqufraa persona with wide oxpotionco In the inching of Law. preference will be 


given In persona with teaching mpertanea in more then one of tho foHowIng areas: 
rubfc Law; Criminal Law and Procedure,- Common Law (Torn, Contracts, Trusts 
sntf Succasdon); Commardil Lew; Tsulw; intsmslForul Law and Jurisprudence. 


Thr Faculty Has on establishment of 18 acadamto staff and conduct* programmes 
leading Id th* award o/ ihe Bachelor of Liwa degree and the Diploma In Magisterial 
Studies and Diploma In Land Admlnkl ration The Degress of Coaler of Philosophy 
I PhD) (he Master of Lewi may aiao bo taken In the Faculty of Law. 

Applications dooa 14 Septomba r 1984. 

LECTURER! SENIOR LECTURER IN EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING — P .0680 17/85 (Education Departmant) 


Applicants should poaaaaa a relevant higher dogieo Involving planning work, 
ralmnt .rasdsaosal eduuHonii planning. gratanMy in a developing country, end 
ilia aW% to Mach about, and guide research Into, tha planning problems of Papua 
Now Burnt*. Applicant! should fa B prepared ID Havel nxUuuWy wfthln Papua Now 
Guinea as a a oral don of appofntmayit. and to icoapt iome IhuMilty In reeve 
orengemon la to accemmodalB th* demands of an Irregular teaching programme. 

AppffoiiIwM close 14 September IBM. 


gALABTr Lsclurer K168Z0. groaa par annum phis gratuity, Locturir Grads II 
KIBfm. gross per annum plus grakiiy. Swtof Lsotumt K2W2D. gross par annum 
9 lrt dlyi Aaaodais Profsssar. — K22B20, grass per annum plus gratuity. 
Professor K2362D, gross pi* annum piui gratuity. 

OTHER CONDITION 8: Tha auccaesful appScirits wto ba offered a contract for a 
Uvea year swotnimanL Tha grauiHy amide mam h baaed on 24H of salary aamad 
andls poyabta In kwibnant* nr lump aunt and Is ftwed at a 11 si rata of 2%. In 
addWon M lha salaries ..quoted above, tha main benafhi bduda; support lor 
Wrcwad reaeveh, ram-lrae aecomonOdadari; appolnlmsnt and repatriation abfaiss 
Idr pppointM end 4>f stutonie: fkvsnclal udstanu ttrAstd* th* coat el liarmwlng 
■ ^.T 0 *'** ^ *® •*>* 1 WG ; .B waah* oniiuat Mcmotion leave wfth horns 

'I month! of condnuoua larvfcs; generous education 
■ubskSet for ahitdrsn allsndlng schools In PNG or aversata; a salary contfnuatlcm 
J?. ■ e< y?L o I 0 ? M ^- lh ™“ " JaabBhy. AppHcama who wish to arranga 

ta "•*""** ^ •** 


I roes par annum phn gi 
giaiuty. Sink* lecturer 


M>an»i M iitfJ! V b! ■hand be (Dtvnudad to the Deputy Raaktreri > 

UnJvsrsM., SUl 3. 

• • • iwmi 


, l»APUA NEW GUINEA 

\y Institute of Applied Social and Eoonomlo Research 

!' ApPileaUoris are invited for Rsseerch/Sanlor Research 
' ra,^ t|l|)a fn ,he foflcwtng areas: 1 . . 

NATURAL RE80URCE9/AGRiCoLTL»^L 5 C0N0M,C ^ , 

IWW fHwth into 40cMu ano 

aconpaw oapeds olnabjraJresOureM maneasment and policy to Papua New 

iMJirM wfl bain Mart. 




; ■ ■ * ■ i.Y 

Wn UM.bmad araa gf 
» opaniltoh ahd aritfli 
ina togrt-Mrirt gevarr 


SOCIOLOGY - . •. -j •• * . • ■ , ‘ 




’ and 2 ^ montfM wfh 
Matrah Pakwftw K1 
U8$t .16; f9) At; i 


Iraa aarrtt . 


SBeSaste 


1 


>•' ' : ’’•» . ' ?■ t ISWfl ; 

PLEASE MENTION THE 
T.H.E.S. WHEN REPLYING TO 


SilBoe College 

A Faculty or the Cranfleld 
Institute of Technology 

LECTURER IN 
AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited (or 
this throe -year contract 
appointment In thB field an- 
glneorlna group of tha Depart- 
ment of Agricultural En- 
gineering at tne College. The 
contract la to etert ee aoon as 
passible (preferably not letar 
than 1 January 1B83>. 

The person appointed will 
teach at B.Ba. and poetgradu- 
ate level a eelectlon of aub- 
iacu which could Include Cul- 
tlvatlona. Dralnepe, Soil Man- 
agement, Soil Mechanics, or 
Soil and Water Conaorvoilon, 
He oraha will also be expected 
to contribute to the reaenrch 
programme in Applied Soil 
Phyelce. probably uelng the 
new aom sail bln which will 
shortly be completed. 
Academic staff are encouraged 
to take part In ahort course 
teaching and In coneultancy. 

Candidates should have a 
good honour* degree In Agri- 
cultural Engineering, or 
enather relevant branch of 
engineering. C.Eng.. higher 
degrees, research experience 
ana teaching experience 
would be desirable additional 
qualifications. 

Salary will be In the scale 
for University Lecturer* cur- 
rently £7.180 • £14. las 

junder review w.a.f. April 

Application forme and 
further particulars from: 
Heed of Administration. Sll- 
aoe Collene. Slleoe, Bedford 
MK49 4DT, Tel: Glleoa (0383) 
604 


University of 
Durham 

Business School 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MARKETING 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Lecturer In 
Marketing. Candidate* should 
have wide experience, end 

B reference will be given to 
loee with experience of end 
commitment to Export and 
International Marketing. A 
strong practical orientation 
with significant business ex- 
perience reflecting these areas 
of interest will ba looked tor. 
Familiarity with the use or 
quantitative techniques Is 
ad vl sable. 

There will be an opportun- 
ity for teaching at Postgradu- 
ate, Past-Experience end 
Undergraduate levels . 

The appointment will ba 
mads on the seals £7,190 to 
£14,183 per annum (under 
review) with superannuation 
benefits, according to qual- 
ifications and age. 

, ithrao copies) 

—•<->• *■ — -amu of 


be sent 
/.Slat 


together with t 
three referees, a 
not later than rnaay, oiet 

anJsacratuv.^ld' B^^HaJL 
Durham pfil 3HP, from 
Whom further partlculara mo 
boobtnlnad, (11118) H 


University of 
Birmingham 

Inetltuta of Local Oovarnmant 
Qtudln 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 


To work on a Home Ofrice- 
sponsored project concerned 
with the resource renulre- 
menta of the megietratea’ 
caurt*' flfirvir*. 


and ep- 
aaletant 


w,fK p «ssr„ss°i5 % r t y; 

£'■» ■clgnce dleclpllna. Mor 
knowledge or rnnaUtraina' 

courts* admlnUtr 
na ce—r y, althou 
oerlenceof amlyt 
would he advantageous. 

__ For one veer commencing 
lakOatabar, 7884, v^theelery 
*A «!?. ;anqe of £6.310 to 
UB8 30 ■ review) plus 


Further nartloui 
Plication forma fro... „....»«« 

cvSbs 1 u1i^? UnB re,8M ^ 

University of 
Hong Kong 

DIMCTOROP 
' GENERAL 
.*'• COUNS 

yioE ... 

.^Appircatlpnip ar ajitylla d for 
the *poet of the Direntor or 
n”?^ qorylce 


a eligible far 
v.or.B recaonlxed 
.They 
end 


membership of a ram 

IffiS'hlSSSilSSIS 

wide experience of ce 


team or court 
an advantage 


Ity to lead a 
ora would be 


iAi. 


30;6ZQ approx.) 


d on quell rrcetlonB 


aae*ws.-r-rrr- 

gross .Incomo. .Housing e 
rental of V? V» % ^fSelVry . 
SWlda-on u. : education -alla- 
yaancea, leave, and medical 
I benefits aro- provided. ■ ,.*•. 

’ ^iPg^ - grifii law rihd'np- 
obtained front the Secretary 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Linguistics A 
Modern English Language 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited tor 
a Lectureship In the Depart- 
ment of Linguistics and Mod- 
ern English Language, starling 
1 January 1885. 

ippllcanta should have 
qualifications and research 
parlance In Linguistics, eepo 
dally In Syntax. P re fere i 
will be given to Candida 
with an Interest in computer 
baaed research, prepared tr 
contribute to the Depart 
merit's work in this field. Ilia 
successful candidate will be 
expected to be broadly In- 
volved In the general teaching 
of the Department at under- 
graduate and n™i«™rf„iit« 


postgraduate 

The appointment will be at 
a salary on the Lecturer’s 
scale (£7,190 - £14,183 - 
under review) depending an 
age and previous experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Establish- 
ment Office (quoting refer 
ence Ll 13) University House. 
Baiirigg. Lancaster LAI 4YW, 
where applications (five 
copies) together with the 
names and addresses or three 
referees should be forwarde-* 
to arrive not later than 
September 1984. (1 1137) H 


University of 
Glasgow 

Department or Medicine 
western Infirmary 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MEDICINE 

Applications ore invited for 
the above lectureship tenable, 
from 1st October, 1884, In tha 
Department of Medicine at the 
Western Infirmary (Professor 
Sir A. Ooldbarg). 

Membership of a Royal 
College of Phyaldana le essen- 
tial. 

Salary will ba fixed accord 
ing to placement on the Uni- 
versity scale tor clinical 
teachers. Honorary Registrar 
grading will be sought from 
the Greater Olasgow Health 
Oaprd^wUh appropriate Class 

Tha department currently 
has research into rests In en- 
docrinology; metabolic and 
bona dieenaaat and clinical 
pharmacology and Im- 
munology. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained fro in the Academic 
Person net Office, University 
of Glasgow, Olaegow 019 
oQQ, where applications (12 
capias), giving tlte nemos and 
addroesae of not mors than 
three referees, should be 
ladned on or before 10th 
September, 1984. 

No I . n B 5 iw.flfm , a, quotB R a r ,- 


The Flinders University 
South Australia 

School or Social Scloncee 

LECTURER IN 

pounce- 

POLITICAL 

SOCIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited 
qualified Der- 
•JBVfor the above position 
which la available from i 
mSSfJSSl *w« fined term 


of three years. ™ 

Applicants should have a 
rririosKh inter eat In developed 
wftft 1 ■ , aac . l «. tlo ri- Bcholara 
B™"' ® epoclel Interest In 

f&t°o r p B p,y D . flrtlCU,tU ' ,y 

^ cb1 ® ! 9A84.830 - 
*“?• “imnient will 

S'KhiT "• ”*• 

u.fpsi„i,"'ssa , *a;"dSa , fi 

°/ riphljririhrt may ba 

rt-niSTi 11 f Pom , t &, a Secretary 
aeneral. Aaiaciattan of Com 
« UnlversitiB 
Bcnjaro 

Applications 

pwtfwgaa 

liiUias v M1 


University of Bradford. 

LECTURESHiP IN ■ 
ENGINEERING 
.••SYSTEMS ; 
DYNAMICS. 





Asmara- 


ririhriNC ntadhin* ii 
ri*.rira. ayaUable and 


THt TlMEiS HlGHEfe EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT Ii >b. 

Technology Melbourne 

Matheson Library NATIONAL 

CHIEF CATALOGUER m.S«SSSL 


(Re-edvertleement) 
Applications are Invited tor 
the post of Chief Cataloguer In 
the Matheaon Library. Tha 
Library nerves 1,100 etu- 
dentn, approximately ISO 
academic staff, and numerous 
external users. it holds 
60,000 volumes and la grow- 
ing at tha rata of 10,000 
volume! a year. 

The successful applicant 
will be. responsible to the 

organisation and administra- 
tion or the cataloguing section 
and the In-service training of 
Papua New Oulnean pro,..- 
slonel and sub- pro fens ion at 
cataloguing staff. 

Applicants should hold a 
degree end an intarnationail-- 
racognleed professional qua 
Ificatlon In llbrarlanahlp. A 
higher degree In llbrarianahlp 

w * L_ _ ... 7. 

able supervisory experience 
with automated cataloguing 
ay atoms In academic libraries 
la essential. 

Salary: Benlor Librarian 
K20.H20 (K1 = Stg 0.8173 


Data of commencement: 
December 1984. 

Initial contract period la for 
3 years. Benefits Include a 
gratuity or 24% taxed at 2%, 
appointment end repatriation 
fares, recreation leave feres 
for staff member and family 
after 18 months of service, 
settling-in end settllng-out 
allowance!, six weeks paid 
leave per year, education tores 
end assistance towards school 
fees, free housing. Salary pro- 
teetfon olan and medical ba 
ernes are available. 

Further Information la 
available from the University 
Librarian, Mr S.A. Patchett, 
in the University. 

Detailed applications (two 
copies) with curriculum vltee. 
together with tha names and 
ndareoaoe of three referees, 
should be received fay The 
Registrar, Papua New Guinea 
University of Technology. Pri- 
vate Mall Bag, Lao, Papua 
New Guinea, by 5 October 
1984. Applicants resident in 
the United Kingdom should 
also send one copy to Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities (Appta), 36 Gordon 
Equore, London WC1H OFF. 
from whom further general 
Information may ba obtained. 

The Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

Computer Centro 

SENIOR SYSTEMS 
PROGRAMMER 

. Applications are Invited tor 
the post of Senior Systems 
Programmer In tha Computer 


NATIONAL 

RE8EARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 


2XSOOMC disc capacity. The 
Installation runs under Prlnioe 
end serves teaching, roHeorcb 
and administrative function* 
using So VpU terminals at 

spiff, iaV , a"i.S.(? , KT; 

Phased out, with consequent 
conversion of applications la 
the Prima computer. 

Candidates should prefer- 
ably hold a university degree 
and have at least 3 years 
programming experience with 
at least 9 years In systems 


Pascal. Prof prance will be 
given to apmlcanta wltn ox- 
parlance of Prims computsrs 
end. Prim oh. Background ex- 
perience on PDP1 1 would be e 
further advantage. 

Salary: Senior Systems 

approx,). 

Initial contract period is for 
approximately three years. 
Other benefits Include a 
tufty of 24% taxed at 
appointment and repatriation 
fares, leave fares tor the staff 
member and family after 18 
months of service, aettllng-in 
end aattling-out allowance 

six weeks paid I 

education fares and assistance 
towards school fees, free 
housing.^ Salary, protection 

schemes ore available. 

P *ta Had, applications (two 
9°PlM) With curriculum Vitae, 
together with tne names and 
rioarriaoes of three re re re _ 
£WJ B . dl ‘? t , ,n o aarliest ayalia- 
blllty to taka up post, should 
be received by: TTie Registrar 
Paoua New Guinea Unfver*l 
Of Technology, Private i.._. 

Qulnpa - 

by 1-r September 1884.' 

send one copy to the Aesocla- 
commonwealth Uni- 

from whom further general 

U 1 1 S3?) MDn mny obtain^. 

.Hie University of 
Sheffield 

Finance Department 

: ASSISTANT 
' ACCOUNTANT 

invited for 
Assistant Accoun- 
tant. (Syetoms) from qualified 
accountant. ^-itS° u q PB Zt** 
?lj. on-llae _ computerised 


cc d_u nfl n g a y st e uS 

leant will be 
the 


cesaful ap 
responsible 


Extractive %etxUurgy 
. aenrch Group " “*■ 

h ApPl,S£^ 

laboratory work In tKvP 1 * 
b°U r ne. The work wltihL 

sr.?s , "SB?"i«ag 5 i‘'iS 

atorlee and CRA. 

. National Researth m. 
lawehip has been arajitBd^, 
Professor Floyd for tbs -T 5 
1 nation of process route* ‘and 
development or technology foj 
the direct smelting or com ' 

mlted .arid CRA LWlfaSd^vriii 
extend tor three yeare. 

te should hold ■ 

£&V<si r d“h;;.‘“ h a“i; , Ja! 

ence In pyrometsIlurglcaVr*- 
search work. Preference wit] 
be given to AuatreJUn 
cldzene, but this should Dot 
deter applicant* or oUiw 
nationalities with appropriate 
experience and eBtabrished ra- 
eearch capabilities of e high 
calibre. 

Salary up to SA28.1fl1 nar 
annum. In tho Research Pol, 
low Grade 2 I cole at 
8A24.B40 - SS2.6S4 Mr 

annum. Annual salary Incre- 
ments will not apply to this 
appointment. 

This appointment will be 
offered for three years. 

Relocation expenses of u 
overseas appointee will bi 
provided by the National (U- 
search Followahlp. 


Further printed Infonat- 
tlon regarding details of u- 

8 1 ice tlon procedure and conm- 
one of appointment la avill- 
nbla from the Appointments 
Officer (Academic), Univortl- 
‘ > or Melbourne, Perkvilla. 
victoria 3032, Australia, or 
from tha Secretary Oenarol, 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Apptl), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WCIH OPF. 

Applications close on SO 
Saptamtaer 1884. (11139) HI 

Univeraity College 
London 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS IN 
MARINE FLUID 
DYNAMIC8 

Post t : For n atudy of ih* 
dynamic roaponae and control 
of aurfaca affect ships (ik}*' 
wall hovercraft) In wovyaTJi* 
will bo made of the UC L W*«| 
simulator and •aaoclsted 
equipment. Soma axper lone* 
In experiments and theoretic 
al riuld dynamics end control 
of moving vehicle* dMlraws- 

I his project is supported by» 
year SERC grant, common*- 

mo 1 Septombbr at RA Qr *“ a 

ID. points, |£8,376Ino. LW1. 

Post 2t For e »>Jri2S ll S! 
study or tho non-llnajj 
teractlon hotwoen wavoa«n" 

ofrehoro atructurea. Dmjri 

:ss* %'o^ RT fifSrSS 37 , 
sassssr 1 ■"”®“ d srs 

University Wfjfe 

Torr.n^ on Piece. WC1B 


University of 
Oxford 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
% PHYSICS 

expected to Join the re***". 

!XS 

end Fermllab, ana Ui *"4" 
for proton decay, _ 

Hu appointment l* 
three years. Salary . 

wlthinthe ran n 

£15,083 (under {^Vi Me n***- 

expected that a 

elation will bb arrange**. . 

x 

inr a *i 

(111481 





-times HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 17.8.84 


Universities 

rmitiimea 


The University of 

Leeds 

njpwtment or Pharmacology 

lecturer 

invited 




■iiB'traSS 


-- post available tor 

2rt!S?fSn» ■ dBt ® to is 

EfJ?hm wAl be expectod to 


O coil- 

ESSCa'wlll be expected to 
jffwachltm cxrried out by the 
tVHuiment, particularly In 
Maa or endocrine ayatema. 
S'£ih midlctl and acience 
itudonta. 

JS^W.fgS.’£5'f..S5 

UC*. 

Informal enquiries maybe 
mida to Dr X.E- Hughes (Tel: 
En 4>1»1. Exl. 7433). 

4a P rp«u./r°.™V BS - 

Jrr suotina reference no. 
TU/sTcioelnB date for jo- 
oitciilons 7 September 1 984. 


Fellowships 


University of 
Warwiok 

RESEARCH 
A880CIATE/FELLOW 
INSTITUTE FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 
RESEARCH 

_. i one are Invited for 
of Research Assort. 
•WTillow working on the 
economic analyete of British 
labour markets. Candidates 
ihoiild hove a postgraduate 
tfmrae In oconomlca or related 
subject end a working know- 
l*dge or econometric tecnul- 
WM. Those with sufficient 
rejosreh experience may ba 
toaiMervd for appolntmont as 
HNOarch Fellow. Appllca- 
tUxa from those seeking leave 
of Bhionc* from their present 
(nalltutlan are welcome. 

Salary wlU ba in the Ro- 
•raroh Rengal A icale: £7.190 
■ tjl.613 D.a. or IB scale: 
tt.SlO - £0,330 p,n. (both 
W rovlaw) accordlno to 

rrora 

AppUMUpaa, enclonlna c.v. 
giving the games of three 
H™** 1 should ho mudo to 
Jh* Baeoullv* Offloor. Tho 
Employment 
>MBrch, Univeraity of War- 

£^^?Kco^o 4 J®) 

«*>• initltute for Employment 
^■rijinfl^date for 
I* 3rd Scpteirtbpr 

University of 
Aent and Canterbury 

Physic* Laboratory 

POSTDOCTORAL 
^HJ-OWSHIPSIN 
MBRE OPTICS 

Tha Ph-.i.. r 


ss^rch Fal 

connection w|Ut ■ 

r,w ■ntmTeromeVIc 
rov_» wido range of 


a .? msr 

cn* ireiVivH?.,? 1 ?' Appilca- 

“ISsBp 

***»" Wo? d?e m ^?e° n 

fergjfil: 

Laboratory, 
canterbury, 
Pleas ■ quote 
dote for 
ptem^a 


^SEABCHPELLOW 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Institute tor English Language 
Education 

TEACHING FELLOW: 
FROM 1 JANUARY 
1985 

Applications are Invited (or 
a poet as Touching Fellow In 
the Institute tor English Lan- 
guage Education. Applicants 
nhould have appropriate ex 
erlonce_ln the fields of: in- 
,, reining of Teachers 
or Enullsh bs □ Second or 
Foreign Language; English 
Language Teach ing ; Dev lx Inn 
and Wrltlnn Teachlna Mate- 
rials Appropriate to Course 
Nooda: RcBDarchina and 

Teaching In the Particular 
Area of Language Analysis. 

Applicants should poBeaea a 
postgraduate qualification In 
Teaching English ns a Foreign/ 
fiacond Language, or Teaching 
English bb a Mother Tongue. 
ob well oa a postgraduate 
dagreo In an area relevant to 
Applied Linguistic*- Expert- 


©Sheffield City Polytechnic 

SENIOR LECTURER/PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN DESIGN HISTORY 

WUMn a new department amalgamating History and 
History of Art staff. 

We require a Senior or Principal Lecturer with respon- 
sibility to lead and develop tne theory and history of 
design for both academic and studio courses. These 
Include B.A. Hons. History of Art, Design and Film and 
BA. 3D Design In both Industrial Design and SB- 


Appiiea Linguistic*. Experi- 
ence of working tn a position 
or responsibility at a high 
managerial level (equivalent 
at least to the post of Director 
of Studies In a Language 
School) la essential. 

Tho appointment will be a 
continuing one to begin on I 
January 1983 at an appropri- 
ate paint on the OR IA/Il 
salary scale (£7. 190 - £14,123 
- under review). 

Further particulars may be 
obtained rrom the Establish- 
ment Office fquotlno refer- 
ence Ll 14), University House, 
Qatlrlgg, Lancaster LAI 4YW 
where applications (3 copies), 
together with Ihe names and 
addresses or 3 referees, 
should be forwarded to orrlve 
not Inter than 31 August 1984. 
(11138) H2 


Polytechnics 


Bristol Polytechnic 

nualitesB studies Department 

Applications ere invited tor 
the following poet, duties to 

commence on I October 
1984) 

RESEARCHER A IN 
TOURISM AND 
LEISURE 
Ref No R/82 

To assist In tha Initiation of 
user research In association 
with the City or Bristol Mnr- 
kutlitg Board five year ETB 
programme. Uin establish- 
ment of a tourism data base 
and information profile and to 
co-operate with vurloua sec- 
tor* or tha Industry regionally 
and nationally to identify 
buelnass tourism research 
Issues . 

Applicants should , have n 
good first dugren on«l would 
bn expected lit enrol for a 
higher tlooroo if appropriate. 
Knowlndgo of research tech- 
niques. roport writing, pre- 
sentation and workshop 
organisation skills would ba 
rnciulrori. 

The appolntmont Will lie for 
2 years. 

WularY acalat C3415-E6125 
per annum. 

For further details and tilt 
application form. lo be 
returned by 5 Bentambnr 
1984, pleuao contact l ie Hnr- 


versmlthlng and jewellery. Applicants should have 
experience of leaching 20ih Century studies. 

Tha appointment will commence 1st January 1885. 

Salary Scales - SL E10.683 - E12.552 (bar) - £13,443 
PL £1 2,519 - £13,938 (bar) - £1 5,744 
Closing date 10th September. 


DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified design- 
ers (DIpAD, BA(hona), M DesRCA etc) for this full-lime 
post of Lecturer II l 

Senior Lecturer In Industrial Design. 

Applicants should preferably have both professional 
practice and degree level leaching experience for this 
post which is chiefly ooncerned with teaching students 
on the BA(Hon8) course in Industrial Design. 

This post forms an important part of the core teaching 
team and provides an opportunity for Involvement in 
shaping the future development of 3D design which is a 
vigorous and developing subject area wltnln Sheffield 
City Polytechnic. 

Salary Scale: UI £7,215 - £1 1 ,568 

SL £10,683- £12,552 (bar) - £13.443 

Closing date 31st August 


Application forms are available from the Personnel 
Officer, (Dept. THES) Sheffield City Polytechnic, 
Halforde House, FKxalen Square, Sheffield 81 2BB 
or by Tel: 0742-20911, Ext 2387. 

Sheffield City Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunities 
Employer. Applications from Job sharers are welcome. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 

LECTURER GRADE 11 / 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
PRODUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY 


wtth good Honours Degrees and 
some relevant Indualriai experience 
would be particularly we loomed. 


1 98 4 , piouao coni act Viie Fnp- Salary: E7,215-£13, 443 per annum 

sb& as?: 


Ploasn quota . Raforsnrq 
Number 0/82 In all eommunl- 
catlons. (11128) 1*3 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

Faculty or Art and Design 

LECTURERIN 

SCULPTURE 

to £14,088 pa Inc. 

Applications ora Invited 
front practising sculptor# wl«t 
appropriate teaching experi- 
ence to teach on tna 
polytechnic's BA Honours In 
Fine Art couraa. 

Tho post la open from 
September 1994. 

■ ■ 



Closing data: Friday 7th September 

1B84 ‘ (18738) 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND 
MINE SURVEYING 

LECTURER 11 / 
SENIOR LECTURER - 
MINING ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Apples Hons are invHed from persons 

1 — advanced qualifications in 

wMoh 

anuun iimuuv ■ mnn* 

Board OotHery Electrical Engineers 
Certl Reels. 

The poaaeuton ol an appropriate 
Degree and/br registration ae a Char- 
lared Engineer would be an wJdfflonal 
advantage. 

Salary. C7, 2 16-El 3,443 per annum 
Induuve. (Pay award pewf ng). 
Further dejxJIa and ePpHcatton 
form# may ba obtained norm The 


The /MS 
Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


tr-a& 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

PART-TIME 
LECTURERIN . . 

HISTORY 

.tSfm *e»B7“ s. tsoph OB tne 
course. 

T^svartSr'wnS!® 

Inge, to teach 


NORTH EAST LONOOjT , *l| 
POLYTECHNIC II 

Half-time 1 

Temporary 
Lectureships In 

Sociology 

- SSU Of Sociology. 

TsbsNm oommHnwfia yfl ,be 



8gto(y ScsN 

vearttq to quaMrtflofw and 

•S**** 0 * 



r twonourion inum*M"»- Kpmncs. 

1870 

be Tlu. First World W*r. 1914 




’res u. nom BomS 

B ersws 
- saab 

fc-rfP- 

•’ ' *• r •* T .. . 


. /^jtu^FlrsL World War, 1214 

Applicants should bs WjjJ 
qualTned In Uioiie aubjw) 
area* and hit* experlercri of 
teaching In school *- ■ . • 


Ptogse Ouoto rnMwtos no. WM* 
CtoaM (Ms lor rscslpt d PPl* 5 *'. 
tons 9 August,. . . . 


••! gas- 1 ' ajssp! 


>oib(n*d 

idd.— — 


l-Fnulsi ilu, 1 ' 21134 13 * 


Panoniiaf Offloa, Tha POWechnto 

M*SLWS i «Sa 3 f , Si 

2021 . 

Closing dates 7th September, 1084. 


The/i fjy 
Polytechnic 
/ of^les 


ThelWytechiiic 
■ofNcrt hLcpdoa 1 . 

Depart (MtH of 
Sod (Hop 

Application* ere invited for the post 

temporary 

LECTURER II 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

for the academic yeer 1914/89 . 
Cendldrtei should be academical] v 
wdlquafiQed and preftrmpe will be 

S ipch u> candidates who can teach In 
s area of Indusliielbed Societies, 
Other areas ip which we have 
psrticalw nquirernenls »(*: 
PoHdayToSUcsl 8oriotofy. 
Comneirity8ladlrt 
Local Goveranwnt end Ihe 
Local Stale 

UibpnStidlH, and pooQily an 
iplmrt k LelnlR Stadlea 

Salary *c&Ief72 1 5-£ 1 1,5*4 plus 

0W7 LoodoiV AHowmcb. 
Appltcstfoaiorroe aid farther - 
defalk obtainable fyolii (be . . . 
btabtiihmeBi Officer. The. ' 
Pohrtedielc of North Lgttdbii, 
HoUbwuSoed. LoadonN78DB, 
Closing date 14 days from ii|e 
xppjaranc* Of Ihfa edvenbtp«nt. 


EDUCATIONAL! 

TECHNOLOGY 

ASSISTANT 

£7,404 - £8,142 (award pending) 

Applications are invited from Gradu- 
ates or those with equivalent Higher 
Education Qualification and a 
qualification in Educational Technol- 
ogy for a post in the College's Learning 
■ Resources Centre. 

Innovative and interpersonal skills are 
important requirements for this post. 
Further details and application forms 
are available from the Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The closing date for applications is Fri- 
day, 31st August, 1984. (i67i7 t 

THE 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE 
GLASGOW PS 

I Purk nrivv.Cluxguw. (tftJl.H. W+rfS 

L Trl: mi-™ HU I iAi. 

A Scottish Coni nil Institution. 


KF LIVERPOOL 
w* POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

TEMPORARY LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER AND PART-TIME LECTURERS 
IN QUANTITATIVE TECHNIQUES AND 
STATISTICS 

Applications are invited for the above temporary posts for tha 
period 1st September 1884 — 31st January 1965 to teach at 
degree, diploma and professional level. 

Informal personal interviews are available on request. 

Salary: 

Lit £7,216 -£11,588 

SL £10.083 - £13.443 

For further particulars and an application form contact the 
Personnel Officer, Liverpool Polytechnic, Rodney Hou/s, 70 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool L3 BUX. teh 051-20/ 3681, Ext, 
2518 

Closing data te 14 days from the appearance of this 
advertisement. , , „ , 

Liverpool Polytechnic te an Equal Opportunities Employer 
and welcomes applications Irrespective ol race, sex, marital 
status or disability ■ ,,S7M1 


DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES 

Lecturer II in English 
(Temporary for one year) 

£7,21 6-£1 1,668 per annum 

Required Immadlaloly for a period ol one your, to teach literature in all Its 
forms Including current debate* on Us nature and rale, Knowledge of 
media studies and/or linguistic/ stylistic approaches could be on 
advantage. , 

Application forms end further details available from tha 
Personnel Department Brighton PoMeahnlo, Mithras House. 
MoulsBDOomb, Brighton. BN24AT.Tel: <0273)8836 GB Ext 2838. 
Closing dste: 31 August 1384. 


Preston Polytechnic 

School or ElBctrkd a Electro- 
nic Engineering 

TEMPORARY FULL- 
TIME LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
POSTS 

. Thla Polytechnic Invltaa bp- 
1 1 cation a for tha poata of 
-temporary uoturer II/Bsnlor 
Lecturer In the School of 
Electrical end Electronic En- 
gineering, for a period not 
normally - ox Deeding two 

academic terms. 


art ence )n gas of 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Department of Business Stu- 
dios 

- Applications are invited tor. 
the following. post, duties to 
commence on 1 October 1984. 

PART-TIME 
RESEARCHER A IN 
BUSINESS 
COMPUTING - RefNo 
R/71 


To Inw 
the apart 



— ectrlcal 
plea. 

Applications are 'also in- 
vited Irani people with re- 


1 11 l-l -H SI.I'S ’il Ik7 [-1 

7 MB *- TtT. I. -RBinTg 
. j -:&! .ax- jnirn 


requirements or small to 
medium alas businesses with 
special reference to the Caun 
tv of Avon 

Candidate a should have a 
degree or UNO With distinc- 
tion, sound knowledge of mic- 
ro-computers and P — — 


levant Indust 


axpartanca. 


SoIeiy Scale:- L II £7,Slfl - 

i J;Sif < ^ v B|,HS d SKi% 

C) 3,443 (Award pan ding). 

Closing data for ramplatatf 
sppl[c|H^n forms Slat Au- 

AppUcatlon forsns and 
furthsr details quoting Ref. 
No AA/146T o fatal nab fa rrora 
the Personnel Office, Preston 
Polytechnic, . .C< 

! 8 fWi 5 w 4 w"“ 

• ' The Polytechnic la' being 
renamed Lancashire 

E?invss!”n r !1^!'' 

V r r (I .| * ,• w r , r » • 


Tho appqliiUnant will be 
one year, hours or work are 
negotiable and It is expected 
that the final agreed, work 
profile. will be arrived at in 
discussion with the successful 
applicant. 

Salary Seale: £5,415 - 

£6,123 per annum: 

For further details' end an 
applIcnUon form, to be re- 
turned by 8 Si 
plenae contact 
Office. .BrtBto 
Caldherbour U„ 

Bristol ar rl no Bristol 
Ext. 216 pr 217. 

Please' quote Reference 
Number ft/71- in alt com-'* 
munlcatlane. (It 106) JIS. 


’Ulbefar 
vork ere 
expected 









THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ij 


Polytechnics 

continued 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Management Department 

TEMPORARY 1 YEAR 
POST OR 2 
ASSOCIATE (0.5) 
LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
Ref No IV83 

The paraon(s> appointed 
will be involved In the lench- 
Lna of finance, financial end 
management accounting to 
atudenta In the Department of 
Managaifiont. In particular 
they will contrltaute to the 
Diploma In Management Stud* 
Lea. the Diploma in Peraonnel 
^vlBnonoment and the post- 
'praduate Diploma in 
Marketing. 

Applicant a should bo able 
to oemonatrate successful 
teaching experience in post- 
graduate or posc-oxperienre 
management education. Poa- 
aosalon of an MU A or similar 
qualification would be an 
advantage. 

Duties to commence ai soon 
ns possible end terminate on 
31 August 1903. 

Associate Lecturers work 
on a hair-ilmn basis and are 
paid at 303& of the full-time 
scale. 

Salary Scale: LEI £7213- 

SSSSf 

(bar)— £13443 per annum. 

Tha appointment will be 
made on the appropriate scale 
according ta relevant previous 


servlco/ex Parlance. fFra- 

K esslan from the LII scale to 
e SL scale Is in accordance 
^ with the provisions of the Bur- 
nham Further Education 


For further data lie and an 
application form, to be retur* 
nard by 31 August 1684, 

S eats contact the Personnel 
rflca, Bristol Polytechnic, 
Coldharbour Lana, Frenchay. 
Bristol or ring Brletol 636261 , 
Ext 2Ifi or Hi 7. 

Please quota Reference 
Number L/B3 In ell communi- 
cations. < 1 11 87) K3 


Holidays and 
Accomodation 


Emjm 




* Gel lo see the 'real' Auslraha that * 

I few Australians have ever seen- | 
Bill King's Austral^. «The GL Aus. * 


. BDMQl. 1. Tel: 277425. r 1 


]■%[' 'Courses 


Colleges of 

Further 

Education 


Research and Studentships 


Cornwall College of 
Further & Higher 
Education. 
Redruth, Cornwall 

LECTURER GRADE I 
IN TECHNICAL 
ILLUSTRATION 

To contribute to the 
DA.TEC Higher Diploma 
course in Technical Illustra- 
tion. 

Previous teaching experi- 
ence will be an advantage, but 
Is not essential. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer 1 

£3,349 to £9.733 (under re- 
view I (according to previous 
experience). 

For further details of the 
above vacancy, please send s 


eta piped addressed envelope 
to The Principal, to whom 
completed application forms 


should be returnod within two 
woeka Of the appearance or 
tills advertisement. 

(111091 H7 


Colleges 

of Higher 
Education 

London City College 

Part-time and possibly full- 
time lecturers required for 
September fa tart Ini- Advertia- 
Inq/Medle. Business Studies 
StibJecta, Banking. Comput 
Ing, Hotel ft Catering. 

E tna. GCE "O' * ‘A* L 
ecturlng experience 
advantage but not esaentlol. 

Apply In writing with full 
CV to: Registrar, London City 
College, 31 Waterloo Road, 
London BE 1 ATX, (1 1080) h4 


General 

Vacancies 


Personal Computers 

Ltd. 

A prominent city dealership 
with an excellent reputation 
for micro-computer training, 
reaulree a 

TRAINING OFFICER 

To Join In Saptombir. 

The applicant should be 
between M • 33 and should 
possess a formal teaching 
qualification. Familiarity with 
Information Technology and 
experience in the mlcro-com- 
putar field would ho an advan- 
tage - 

t Thla position orfera a com- 
lacltlva salary and on excel- 
ant career opportunity in a 
rapidly developing area of 


gchnolony. 


Please sand C.V. to Mike 
sverland. Personal Computers 


v 




BSc and BSc (Honours) in 
Applied Chemistry with 

Computing../ . i v; .. . : 

Thin Innovative ebon* wilt be offered for the firei tires W".'v 
October 1984.; , ..;j; !’/' 

TV titotafttib vocationally Eighty ralevan^ and ajixtn.to . 
produce graduates who ; have Computing expertise In addition ' 
to a &ouad ltnwlodge of Chomiatty. The comae has been v 
developed in response to the trend. in the chemical tndiutry to 
Introduce computed ranging from small microprocessors to 
large main-frame computer*, Inti? the work of chemical - ■■ 
wboratoriesaiid the control of chemical laboratories tad the 
Boatrdl of choroidal plant' 

If you Jaava ptnmg interests In G)iemJatry and Computing and 
Vririi to be wnaidorad fifr * degree hr Applied Chemistry with 
Cwnpnupg; please tintaetDr K MttUfF, Depdrtmentof;. 
Physical BblSnoee, The Polytechnic Wcdvarhaxnptoiv' 
Wulfruna Strebt. Wolverhampton WV1 1LY. Telephone 
«M0ttT7B7le*t.9B."; ' * V. 


PLEAS? NOTE COPY DEADLINE. FOR 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
■ THE ISSUE OF. 

31st AUGUST 84IS 

ioam 24th AueOstV,;.' 


University of 
Nottingham 

TWO YEAR POST 
DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Applications ara Invited for 
the post of Research Assistant 
funded Jointly by ESRC and 
the Welsh Office, to work on 
the application of remotely- 
sensed aatelllie data to Land- 
scape planning In Wales- Tha 
Research is to be undertaken 
jointly by tha Department of 
Geography. University of 
Nottingham, the Department 
or Horticulture. Wye College, 
University of London, and 
Planning Services, Welsh 
Office. The position ta avail- 
able from let October, 1984, 
for 2 yearn. 

Previous experience In re- 
mote sensing, tha computer- 
based processing of satellite 
Imagery. programming or 
landscape planning would be 
particularly advantageous, 
although training in these 
areas would be considered. 

Salary 8cale: Research 

Assistant 1A. £7,190 - 

£7,630. 

For further details, contact 
.Dr. R.R. Haines-young, De- 

G irtment of Geography. The 
hi varsity, Nottingham NG7 
2RD <0602 306101, Ext. 

3049). Closing date 3th 
September. 1984. 


University of 
Surrey 

Computing Unit 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Ap plica Hons ara Invited for 
tha post of Research Officer to 
loin a small team working on 
knowledge baaed systems. 
Tha successful applicant will 
be involved in developing do- 
main-specific expert systems 
In various application areas. 
This Is a challenging role and 
applicants should have experi- 
ence with interactive comput- 
ing systems and preferably 
have n postgraduate degree In 
Computer Science or other 
relevant discipline. The 
appointment will be Initially 
for two Mars and will ba made 
on tha Research and Analo- 
gous Range 1A scale (£7,190 - 
CB.B73 per annum under re- 
view) according to age, qual- 


Unlversity of Bradford. 
Polymer Science 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSI8TANT8HIP 

(Fixed-term 

Appointment). 

Appllcntlona ore InvltoU for 
a SERC Postdoctoral 
Research AeslBtantship for 
work In collaboration with a 
University team and Interna- 
tional Pnint PLC on the Influ- 
ence Of the molecular features 
or selected polymers on their 
behaviour in entUlotillue 
marine paints. Applicants 
should have a background in 
chemistry, chemical engineer- 
ing or polymer science. Rele- 
vant research experience 
desirable but not essential. 
The appointment will Initially 
be for e period of 20 months. 
Commencing salary within the 
range £7190— £9423 p.a. 

Application forma and fur- 
ther particulars from the Dep- 
uty Secrotary. (Ref: RA/PS/ 
SERC/TH). University of 

Bradford, West Yorkshire. 
□D7 1 DP. Informal enquiries 
to Dr A. F- Johnson (Ext 333 
or 297). Closing date 

aaap.( 1 1 124) H11 

University of Bradford. 

RESEARCH 
ASSIST ANTSHIP8 IN 
COMPUTING 
(2 POSTS). 

Applications are invited for 
the above two SERC runded 
poets (available for two years) 
In the Systems Performance 
Modelling Group. The suc- 
cessful candidates will work 
on the analysis of general 
queueing network models of 
computer systems end related 


software development. Candi- 
dates should nave a good 
Honours degree and prefera- 


bly Ph.D. with relevant 
experience In Computing and 
Operations Research, par- 
ticularly Queueing Theory. 
Commencing salary In the 
range £6310 — £8330 p.a. 
(currently under revlow). 

Application forma end fur- 
ther particulars rrom the Per- 
sonnel Secretary. (Ref: RA/C/ 


iricetions and experience: 8ii- onquirlesroDr DDKoUvet. 

Sfu™ “ on under con_ . ffifiMmUj. ** Hu 


Applications In the form of 
a curriculum vitae (3 copies) 
including the names and 
addreeses of two referees 
should be sent to tha Deputy 


Surrey Qua 3XH. by 31 Au- 
■ue* 1 9B4 quoting reference 
293/THE8. Further Informa- 
tion can be obtained from tha 
odnmaa above or by telephon- 
ing Guildford 371281. Ext. 
432. (11141) HI 1 


Kingston Polytechnic 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

REMOTE SEN8ING& 
EXPERT SYSTEMS 

. (Re- advertisement) 
Applications ere Invited for 
u Joint Bsalstnntehip in the 
Departments of Computer 6ct- . 
ones and Oeography to work 
on new applications of expert 
systems in satellite remote 
ganalno, Candidates should 
eas e 1st or 2 nd alesa 
•lanaurs dBgree (preferably In 
an environmental, physics] or 
computing science subject). 
An interest in satellite remote 
sensing and spma general com- 
puting experience 1 s essential. 
The post la tenable for a 
period or three years and ths 
assistant will be expected to 
register for a Ph.D. (CNAA) 
degree. 

u^-Twaflriaaa 

London allowance.. 

application 
•oripa tea m rarurned by 10 th 
September 1984) from Per- 
sonnel . Office, Kingston 
Polytechnic. Penrhyn Road. 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Oeography 
Private-sector afforestation In 
Scotland 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Applications are Invited for 
the post of Research Assistant 
on on EBRC-funded project on 
the patterns and affects or 

K lvate nffaroatatlon In Sant- 
id. The project la schedulad 
to run for 18 months, com- 
mencing 1 October 1084 or as 
soon es posslbla thereafter. 
Applicants should have a 
Ph.D. or other suitable post- 
graduate experience In. uleal- 
pi I nee such as Fore- 
stry, Geography. Land Eco- 
nomy or Plannlna, 

Salary £7 . 190 - £1 1 .613 par 

S nnum on ' the IA acale for 
Lesaarch and Analogous 
staff, with appropriate pine- 
Ing (currently under review). 

Further particulars and ap- 

f llcntion forma rrom The 
enrol ary, The University , 
Aberdeen, with whom ap- 

I illcatlons (B copies) should be 
od^d by 7 September 1984. 


Overseas 


Assistant Professor In 
German 

The University of Calgary, 
Department ot Germanic and 
SfavJo Studies. Invftes applications 
tor a position at the aufetanl : 


Kuwait 

University of Kuwait Health Science 
Centre 

Faculty of Medicine 

Medical Science and Clinical 
Appointments 

Apgjlrations are invited for the following appointments In ths F*us, 

Anatomy 

a. Aselstant/Assoclate Professor in Histology, (i post) 

Candidates should have teaching and research experience h 
topographic Anatomy and Histology. A thorough knotfe*** 
uliraatructure and Cell Biology is easentlal. ^ 

b. Asa) 8 tant/Aa 80 clate Professor in Gross Anatomy. (1 post) ■ 

Candidates should have teaching experience In topoarartc 
Anatomy. Current and active research experience maybekfe 
areas of neuroanatomy, histology, Growth and deveioomentot 
Gross Anatomy. ^ 

Medicine 

a. Professor of Dermatology. (1 post) 

b. Associate Professor of Infectious Diseases. (1 post) 

c. Associate Professor of Nephrology. 0 post) 

Pharmacology 

a. As 8 istant/A 880 c!ate Professor In Cardiovascular or Qawai 
Pharmacology. (1 post) 

Ths applicant forthepostofcardlovascularorgensral pharmacol- 
ogy should have teaching experience from a Medical School « 
equivalent and should have a research Interest In the pharnioool- 
ogy or cardiovascular drugs with special emphasis on amoofii 
muscle. Also other areas of pharmacology are of Interest such as: 
antl-lnflamatory drugs and prostaglandins. 

b. Professor of Toxicology. (1 post) 

The applicant for the poet of Toxicology should havB experience 
In teaching and toxicological services Buch as therapeutic dmg 
monitoring and toxicological screening. 

Biochemistry 

a. Professor (1 post) 

b. Associate Professor (2 posts) 

c. Assistant Professor (1 post) 

Microbiology 

a. Associate Professor In Virology. (1 post) 

Candidate should have Clinical Virology experience. MD, PhD, 
M.R.C-Path or equivalent. Internationally known for work in du- 
cal virology. 

b. Associate Professor in Microbial Chemistry (1 post) 
Candidate should have a Ph.D., or an equivalent degree wltli34 
years' of teaching end research experience. 

o. ' Associate Professor Clinical Immunology. (1 post) 

d. Associate Professor Clinical Microbiology. (1 post) 

Requirements for Appointment 

Applicants should possess a Ph.D. or higher professional tjuailca- 
tion. I.e. F.B.C.8., M.R.C.P. etc. In their respective speciality and haw 
conducted and published research In their field. Proleasora snow 
have 14 years' experience, 4 ae an associate prolessor orltoBqt^ 
alent, i.e. senior lecturer or reader. Associate Professors enow) 

9 years' experience, 4 as an assistant professor or Its equivalent, u. 
leoturer. 

Conditions of Appointment 

Salaries - Total monthly salaries will be within the foUo^KI. ^ 
according to qualifications and experience (1 KD = £2.2, 
approx). « 

Proleasora with clinical appointments * KD 1210 - '3ro l» 

Increments). . 

Professors medically qualified with medical adence appolnwiBrns 
KD 1140- 1300 (8 Increments). 

Professors non-medlcally qualified KD 1070 - 123 O( 8 lncremer^) 0 
Associate Professors with dinlcal appointments ■KD980-nw 
Increments). ,, 

Associate Proleasora medically qualified with medical wen* 

appointments ■ KD 932 - 1092 (8 Increments). « 

Associate Professors non-medloally qualified = KD 875- i«»i f 
Increments). 

Assistant Professors with clinical appointments *> KD 7oo - » 
Increments). ^ ... 

Assistant Profess ora medically qualified with medloai sow 
appointments » 724 - 804 (8 increments). m 

Assistant Professors non-medically qualified * KD eao - 
Increments). , , . 

Clinical supplements: In addition to the above Unlw^.JJJ3 
then will ba a monlhly clinical j JSSSw 


there will be a monthly dlnical supplement ptfaoy ^ 
Public Health lorten months' ayearto medical school elan wtin 
service commitments. These are :• 

Professor and Chairman KD 260 

Professor KD 200 

Associate Professor KD 150 

Assistant Professor KD 100 . ■ , 

Conference: A member la entitled to attend one acadanlc 

n uUnriMhk4i u/ruilrl Ho anhlnrf tnthn LJnh/firsItV rUlBS 8110 




I uc ti MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 17.8.84 


Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Department of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering 

Chair In Power 
Systems 

Txa Untvsrattv wishes to appoint an outstanding scholar who Is to 
amide rigorous leadership In the Power Systems, Electrical Machines 
si Drive# eection and will play an active rota in resoorch. A higher 
dtgiw ft essential and industrial experience would be an advantage. 

Associate Professor, 
Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 

Ou poet In POWER SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 

Osepostln CONTROL SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 

UMlnlments may be made al any one of the three levels depending 

enqiraltncanona and experience. The appointee In each case will 

wfcpatfl In teaching and research in the Department. Appointments 

jon be made either to permanent positions or as contract 

appointments. 

Dept- of Mechanical Engineering 

Chair in Mechanical 
Engineering 

ItMlMWBtly wishes ta appoint an outstanding scholar who Is to 
praride rigorous leadership In his/her field al expertise and will ploy 
on actoe role in research- Preference wm be given lo somebody In me 
fetch al mss anatyele. edict mechanics, design or fluid mechanics. 
KiMib may rise be requited to oet as Head of Ihe Department (ram 


' on active role in research- Preference wm be given to somebody in me 
, fekft at ttress analysis, eottd mechanics, design or ftutd mechanics. 
Kebtie may also be requited to oet ae Head of Ihe Department from 
rote to flme. A higher degree Is essenlfal and Industrial experience 
would be advantageous. 

Associate Professor or 
Senior Lecturer and Lecturer 


The letoe of expertise are not specified but preference will be given 
lor one past to be In Thermodynamics ar Fluid Mechanics and The 
dtof to be In Production ar Industrial Engineering. The appointee In 
Hdi case wtfl partlclpolo In leaching and research In Ihe Department. 


Professor: R23 109-24 045 x 1 033-30 265 
Associate Professor: R21 237 x 836-24 046 x 1 035-26 116 
Senior Lecturer: R16 657x838-24 046 

Lecturer: RI2 657 x 760-16 657 X 936-22 173 
phis a pensionable ollowonce of 12 % of Iho above basic salaries In 
atolton, a service bonus of 93% of one month's salary Is payable 
Annually. Increases In fhoeo ea lories aro expected during fBS4. 


benefits include 75% remission of tulilon fees for dependants 
•hiring at UOT, relocation assistance, generous resoorch leave 
OTtes es, group life assurance and various lox-lroe subsidlos for 


s for dope 
resoorchl 


mnhg and medical aid, which could be equivalent to R5 000 par 
annum. (These benotlls may not bo applicable to tha case of contract 
! oppoWmentt). 

k *PP!J?onto should submit o fuU cuiiicutum riioc and the nomos and 
I ^dresses of Ihree reforeos not taler lhan 15 November 1984 to the , 


gWror. (Atlentton: Appointments Office). E/4711. University J 
Cepe Town. Prtvolo Bog, Rondobosch, 7700. South Africa. .$ 
tolormalton may bo obfolned from the Registrar .m 
* 1 ?" Mw. Ufllversllles Office. Cnlchosfet /k.j 
. House, 278 High Holborn, London W0IV 7.HE. Aw 

k Tha i Untvwslty's policy Is not to discriminate on 

ihe grounds of sex. raco or roUgion. AWs 
m further totormoitan on the .«v 

Implementation of this policy 
■ le obtainable on 

requesl. 


DEAN 

FACULTY of manaqement studies 


Syws and nominations are invited for the position of Dean, 
PtoS Studies, Dalhousle University. The 

1&U* con8l6lfi of the Schools of Business Administration, 

\UfPuiyu T* ■P d Public Administration, has approximately 
fa B^ en ^ ^ faculty members. 

iferaSie^W 0 61x1 administrative leader of a recently 
tasSSSi fac >«y. die Dean will be responsible for fostering an 
tonSS?*** approach to current teaching and research 
l< also create a support 
tallon lechnotoav and 


: ' Nova Scotia, Canada. B3H 4H8 

^IWverarty Is an equal opportunity employer. 

q rnf a^^^Sz^ arSpr 



UNIVERSITY OF TRANSKEI 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualifled persons 
regardless of race, sex. colour or national origin, for 
appointment to the following post: 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER: 
MATHEMATICS 

Minimum Qualifications: 

Senior Lecturer - Ph.D degree or equivalent research 
experience. 

Lecturer -M.Sc degree 

Applicants should be active In research and should supply a 
summary of current Interests and activities, 

Closing date for Applications: 

12th September, 1984 
Assumption of Duty: 

1st February, 1985 
Salary Scales: 

Senior Lecturer - Ri 0,557 x 938 - 24,046 + 12% 

Leoturer - R12.057 x 780 - 1 6,557 X 938 - 22,1 73 + 1 2% 
Additional benefits include payment of removal of furniture 
and personal effects, assistance towards University 
education of children, accident insurance cover, atudy leave, 
leave gratuity on retirement and membership of Group 
Insurance, Pension and Medical Schemes 
Applications should be sent to The Peraonnel Officer, 
University of Transkel, Private Bag X5092, Umtata, 
Republic of Transkel, Southern Africa. Applicants must 
furnish thefr telephone numbers) and a detailed 
curriculum vitae aa welt ae full postal addreeses of at 
least three (3) referees. 

(18772) 

EXPATRIATE CONTRACT 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Professor of Urban 
Traffic Systems 

The Hand Afrikaans University in Johannesburg Invitee 
applications for the above post from suitably qualified per- 
sons with doctorates In Traffic Engineering. 

The appointment will be effective from 1 January 1985 and 
en Initial expatriate contract for 3 years will be renewable. 
Assistance will be given with relocation expenses and an 
annual remuneration package of around R60.000 will be 
negotiated. The successful candidate wit! be required to 
launch and develop this new chair. 

Applications containing full personal details of quallfcatlons 
and experience wilt be treated In confidence and should 
be submitted before 1 October 1904 lo the Chairman, 
Currioula Group For CMI Engineering, Rand Afrikaans 
University, PO Box 624, Johannesburg 2000, South Africa. 

(18745) 

Auatrella 

Pifnclpif Licfurar 

Oapartmanl of Mathemattoa 

Applications bis Invited tor tha position oi a Principal Lecturer io 
take charge of the Degree Course in Mathematics. 


mattes. Preference will be given lo candldalea with relevant 
Industrial, research and/or teaching experience. 

This posHlon becomes available from 1st January, 198S. 

Salary AS39.83 1 per annum. 

A position description should be obtained from 8UiU Branch - 
(03)060 2337. 

Appllcallone quoting Ref. No. 123/04/AN to the 8laff Off tear. 
RM1T. GPO Box 247 BV. Melbourne, 3001. Victoria, Australia by? 


1/10/ISS4. 


RMIT 


Royal Melbourne inelllule 
of Technology limited 
124 LaTrebe Short, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3000. 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
IN THE T.H.E.S. PLEASE RING 
BERNADETTE ALEXANDER ON 
01 - 253 3000. EXTN. 227. 



UNIVERSUY OF CAPE TOWN 

Chair of 
Drama 

Appicattons are invired tor the above poet which le currently vacant. 
Ths University wishes to appoint an outstanding scholar with a wide 
knowledge of theatre practice and who wBi be able to provide 
leadership in both the academia and prod leal aspects of ihe 
Department's work. 

Appointment, according to quallltoattons and expeilenca wU be modB 
on the Bdloiy scale R23109-24 046 x 1 036-30 255 per annum, plus 
a pensionable allowance ol 12% of the boslo solary and an annual 
bonus ol nearly one month's salary and attractive staff honours, 
increases in eatorlM are expected during 1084. 

Applicants should submit a full curriculum vltaa and the names and 
i addresses ontuee referees not later than 30 October fQ54 to the i 
& Registrar. (Altenhon: Appointments Office). E/4712. University of A 
sgi Capa Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, 7700, Soulh Africa. M 
sm Further Information may be obtained front Ihe Registrar Jm 
mm*, or Ths Secretary. SA UnWsrsHies Office, Chteheaia 
silk 278 Hotaorn, London WC1V7HE. 

The University’s policy lenot to dtocilmlnote on £ 
tft ® grounds of sex race or reUgloa MfW 
m, Further Inrormalfon on the 

imptemonlatton of this poncy jmgr 
Is obtainable on 


CLASSICS 

University of Malawi 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candldalea for the 
following post, tenable from January 1 905 al Chancellor Colfeoe, 
Zomba:- 

8ENIOR LECTURER/READER/ 

PROFESSOR IN CLAS3ICS 

The successful applicant will be required to teach one or more of 


Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In Classics end 
a postgraduate qualification, as well as leaching experience and a 
knowledge of Latin and/or Greek. 

Part-furnished accommodation will be provided at 10% ot the 
appropriate basic salary, as well as tha usual benefits for those, 
employed on a contract (Initially, two years), including air pas-' 
aagss, medical expenses, educational allowances , and lax-tree 
gratuity. 

One copy of a detailed curriculum vitae containing full particulars 
of qualifications and experience, plus the names and addresses of 


three referees, should be sent fo the Registrar, University of Mal- 
awi, PO Box 278, Zomba, Malawi, as soon as conveniently possi- 
ble, and not later than 20 September, 1984. 

(1A74S) 



UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Classics 
PIETERMARITZBURG 

Applications aro invited from sultn- 1 
bly qualified pcrooni, regardless of 
cex, religion, race, colour or 
national origin for appointment io 
Die pod of: 

LECTURER 

The Eucccoful applicant will ba 
responsible for teaching Latin, 
Greek Bad Classical Civilization, 
and ti to expected (hat he/ she vril) be 

r illfied io leach in one or more of 
following areas: 

Greek and Roman Language 
and Literature. 

. Greek and Roman Philosophy 
and Culture. 

Oreek and Roman Art (Includ- 
ing Architecture and 
Sculpture). > 

Classical Civilization la offered as a 
two-year Major nnd deals wltit all 
aspects of 'Classics] Antiquity in 
translation. Students are encour- 
aged to take courses In Latin or 
Greek, and afe required to do so if 
they wish io continue to post- 
graduate studies in Gassiest 
Civilization. 

Tbs commencing salary notch 
within the range R12 657 x 780 - 
16 557 x 936 - R22 173 (plus a 12% 
pensionable allowance) will be 
dependent on the qualifications 
and/or experience of Hue successful 
applicant. In addition, an annual 
service bonus of 93% of one 
mqnth's salary ij payable. 
Application forma, further particu- 
lar* of (be post and (nJbrmallMi ea 
condition* of service are obtainable 
from: The Registrar, University of 
Natal, P.O. Box 375, Pieter- 
maritzburg, 3200, South Africa, 

telephone £3320, with whom 
applications, no the prescribed 
flaw, must be lodged not later than 
7th September 1964, quoting refer- 
cneaPMB 57/S4. , 

Application form* for overseas 
applicant* aye available front The 
Secretory, Snub African Uni re r- 
ilUe* Office, Chichester House, 278 


The Ohio State 
University 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
METALLURGY/ELEC- 
TRON MICROSCOPY 

. Tha Department of Matal 
1 urol cal Enplneerlna hna an 
Immediate optmlnp for a Po»t- 
doctor*) HcBBnrch Auoclnla'' 
in Ihe area of meielluray «hU 
elaatran . mlcrosnopy. Tne 
laoul candidate will poubw h 
• tronD Interest in the n 
lion of transmission electron 
microscopy teclinlquoa to tho 
characterization or dofeot 
structures In materials, with 

{ iBrtlculor emphasla on In 
erf acini structure and. prop 
Julios. The Fellow -will contri 
bute to a rive -year program 
funded by tlie National Sen 
ce. Foundation, to atudy the 
micro me chan lams of clip 
propnsatlon icrau interfaces 
In a variety or motale and 
non-metals, and will have the 
opportunity to work In the 
University's Central Electron 
optica Facility. This la housed 
In the Department of Motel 

fSKf”. 1 

with energy and electron loan 
Bpertfommere and two hlnh 

T mrs n fWh § « 

b yoor MIcroproba. o" well ea 

menu and 
nunple prep 

mam. In addition, In a, 

formation studies will be »r>j, 
rlad _«?ut by the Fellow on the 
microscope at tha Uni 

omit, Her 

keley 


The epppinVnent will be for 
a Period or at least two years, 
and will be renewable. Salary 
and beneriu will be com- 
mensurate with ability and 
experience:, but will not oa 
less then 820^)00 p.a. 

Send resume, recent pub- 
1 lent ions, and the nemee ot 
three rerereee to: Prafessor 
wllliem A.T. Clerk. Depart- 
ingnt or Metallurgical Bn- 

mi 


PLEASE NOTE 
A FURTHEft 
SELECTION 
OF 

CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEARS ON 
PAGE 7. 
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